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THE SIRENS. 


FRoM no grim ancient headland blossom-crowned, 
Seen ever through a fleeting foamy veil, 
No lineless sand that girds the bay around 
Where the wind’s threats and clamours pause and fail, 
But from the green trough of the surges, sound 
The Sirens’ voices in a landward hail, 
Far out where wind and wave play lustily, 
And draw the hearts of landsmen to the seu. 


Of old the Sirens promised peace and rest 





To men with many a weary league forlorn, 
And cot and vineyard on the land’s kind breast 
For heavitig deck and sail storm-lashed and torn, 
For the black barren crag where sea-winds nest 
Fair slopes of joyous grass and fields of corn, 
Earth’s brides and roses in a sheltered vale 


For the cold weed and sea-nymphs lank and pale. 


But we whom careless fate in life has set 
Like ships becalmed beneath a windless sky, 
Who, wrapped in irksome ease, still chafe and fret 


While void of noble deeds the days go by, 
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THE SIRENS. 


Who hate the listless hours and claim the debt 
Life owes to Youth while yet his blood is high— 

What promise wedded to what melodies 

Hear we to draw our hearts across the seas? 


Songs that the shock of meeting waves repeat, 
Splash of the spray, hiss of the plunging prow, 


Roar of the trade winds going with steady feet, 


Glamour of tropic coasts and fields of snow, 
And of the line where sky and water meet 

Past which lies all the world to see and know— 
Through these with smile austere looks Danger’s face 


Charming our hearts to draw to her embrace. 


Lured by the chant, the ancient sailor found 
Death waiting on the green melodious shore, 
The sweet song swelled to triumph as he drowned, 
And the tides roll his bones for evermore. 

He knew not: but we know the voices sound 
That sing to us, beside Death’s very door. 

Yet while our blood is young, come Death or no, 


The Sirens call and call—and we must go. 


WALTER Hoaa. 

















MR. BENSON AND SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMA. 


BY SIDNEY LEE. 


DraMATIC criticism in the daily press often resembles that 
method of conversation of which Bacon wrote that it seeks 
‘rather commendation of wit, in being able to hold argument, 
than of judgment, in discerning what is true.’ Mr. Benson, who, 
with his company of Shakespearean actors, set up his tents in 
London at the Lyceum Theatre in the middle of February, and is 
still encamped there, has made abundant sport for the journalistic 
censors who aim at ‘commendation of wit.’ Occasionally the 
wags have brought the dramatist himself, whose mighty work 
Mr. Benson endeavours to interpret, within the compass of their 
fleers. But, happily, here they have found themselves over- 
matched, for Shakespeare 
is as the air invulnerable, 
And their vain blows malicious mockery. 

Some, however, of the better-ballasted of Mr. Benson’s critics, 
who are incapable of the empty-headed sin of flouting Shakespeare, 
have betrayed, in my opinion, a lack of judgment in concentrating 
attention on unquestionable defects in Mr. Benson’s practice, to the 
neglect of the vital principles which are the justification of his 
presence in London. Mr. Benson’s principles have been largely 
ignored, but they are not wisely disregarded; they are matters 
of urgent public interest, and they cannot be too often pressed 
on public notice. : 

These, in my view, are the five points of the charter which 
Mr. Benson is championing. 

Firstly, it is to the benefit of the nation that Shakespeare’s 
plays should be acted constantly and in their variety. 

Secondly, a theatrical manager who undertakes to produce 
Shakespearean drama should change his programme at frequent 
intervals, and should permit no long continuous run of any single 
Play. 

Thirdly, all the parts, whatever their significance, should be 
entrusted to exponents who have been trained in the delivery of 
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blank verse, and have gained some knowledge and experience of the 
range of Shakespearean drama. 

Fourthly, no play should be adapted by the manager so as 
to give greater prominence than the text invites to any single role, 

Fifthly, the scenic embellishment should be simple and 
inexpensive, and subordinate to the dramatic interest. 

There is no novelty in these principles. The majority of them 
were accepted unhesitatingly in the past by Betterton, Garrick, 
Edmund Kean, the Kembles, and notably by Phelps. They are 
recognised principles to-day in the leading theatres of France and 
Germany. But by some vagary of fate or public taste they have 
been reckoned in London, for a generation at any rate, to be out 
of date. A very little reflection will convince the lover of the 
Shakespearean drama that London has been the loser by the 
departure from the ancient ways. No extended series of 
Shakespearean dramas has of late been presented on the London 
stage. A single play is now and then revived, and is produced 
at vast expense in the manner of a scenic spectacle the cost of 
which can only be defrayed by an exceptionally long run. The 
liabilities involved nowadays in producing a Shakespearean play 
on the modern system are so heavy that few managers care to face 
them, and unless a change in the system takes place, Shakespeare 
may be banished from the London theatre altogether. A return 
to the discarded methods seems, therefore, imperative. Mr. 
Benson is the first London manager of recent date to inscribe 
boldly on his banner the old watchwords ‘Shakespeare and the 
National drama,’ ‘ short runs,’ ‘no stars,’ ‘ all-round competence,’ 
and unostentatious ‘setting.’ What better title could be offered 
to the support and encouragement of the intelligent playgoer ? 

During the first eight weeks of Mr. Benson’s season he 
produced, in accordance with previous announcements, eight 
plays, all but Sheridan’s ‘ Rivals’ being by Shakespeare. Each 
play ran one week and no more. This constant change of 
programme caused the present generation of London playgoers, 
to whom it was unfamiliar, a good deal of perplexity. We 
Londoners have grown accustomed to estimate the merits of a 
play by the number of performances which are given of it in 
uninterrupted succession. We have forgotten how mechanical an 
exercise of the lungs and limbs acting easily becomes ; how fre- 
quent repetition of poetic speeches, even in the most competent 
mouths, robs the lines of their poetic temper ; how the actor who 
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plays for a hundred nights the same part tends to become a mere 


he automaton ; how feeling lags, how mere tricks of voice, eye, and if 
gesture usurp its place. Imaginative insight, passion, the gift of 
as oratory, grace and dignity of movement and bearing, perfect a 
le. command of the voice in the whole gamut of its inflections, are the i 
ad constituent qualities of true histrionic capacity. In no drama are 
these qualities more necessary, or ampler opportunities offered for i 
m their use, than in the plays of Shakespeare. But they are quali- q 
k, ties which cannot breathe the atmosphere of ‘long runs.’ Numbness | 
re of intellect, rigidity of tone, artificiality of expression are fatal q 
id alike to the enunciation of Shakespearean language and to the i 
re interpretation of Shakespearean character. The system of short a 
it runs, such as Mr. Benson has revived, is the only sure preservative : 
e against maladies so fatal. i 
e Hardly less important is Mr. Benson’s principle of ‘ casting’ a 
of play of Shakespeare. Not only in the leading roles of Shake- q 
n speare’s masterpieces, but in subordinate parts throughout the 
d range of his work, the highest abilities of the actor can find some 
f scope for employment. A competent knowledge of the poet’s 


e complete work is needed to bring this saving truth home to those 
y who are engaged in presenting Shakespearean drama on the stage. 
e An actor hardly realises the real force of the doctrine until he has 
° had experience of the potentialities of, has made practical endea- 
vours to interpret, a series of the smaller characters. Adequate 
opportunities of the kind are only accessible to members of a per- 
, manent company, whose energies are absorbed in the produc- 
tion of the Shakespearean drama constantly and in its variety, 
and whose programme is untrammelled by the poisonous system 
of ‘long runs.’ Mr. Benson’s company is, I believe, the only one 
at present in existence which confines almost all its efforts to the 
acting of Shakespeare. In the course of its eighteen years’ exis- 
tence its members have interpreted in the theatre no less than 
two-and-twenty of Shakespeare’s plays. The natural result is 
that Mr. Benson and his colleagues have learned in practice the 
varied calls that Shakespearean drama makes upon actors’ capa- 
cities. Shakespearean actors should drink deep of the Pierian 
spring. They should be graduates in Shakespeare’s university, 
and, unlike graduates of other universities, they should master 
not merely formal knowledge but a flexible power of using it. 
The members of Mr. Benson’s company have made excellent use of 
their opportunities. An actor, like Mr. Frank Rodney, who can 
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on one night competently portray Bolingbroke in ‘ Richard II) 
and on the following night with equal effect the clown Feste in 
‘Twelfth Night,’ has clearly realised something of the virtue of 
Shakespearean versatility. Mr. Weir, whose power of presentin 
Shakespeare’s humourists shows, besides native gifts, the advantages 
that come of experienced study of the dramatist, not only inter- 
prets, in the genuine spirit, great roles like Falstaff and Touch- 
stone, but gives the truest possible significance to the comparatively 
unimportant roles of the First Gardener in ‘Richard II.’ and 
Grumio in ‘The Taming of the Shrew.’ Nothing could be more 
grateful to a student of Shakespeare than the manner in which 
the small part of John of Gaunt was played by Mr. Warburton 
in Mr. Benson’s production of ‘Richard II.’ The part includes 
the glorious panegyric of England which comes from the lips of 
the dying man, and must challenge the best efforts of every actor 
of ambition and self-respect. But in the mouth of an actor who 
lacks knowledge of the true temper of Shakespearean drama, this 
speech is pretty certain to be mistaken for a detached declamation 
of patriotism—an error which is wholly disastrous to its dramatic 
significance. As Mr. Warburton delivered it, one listened to the 
despairing cry of a feeble old man roused for a moment from the 
lethargy of sickness by despair at the thought that the great 
country he loved was in peril of decay through the selfish and 
frivolous temper of its ruler. Instead of a Chauvinist manifesto 
defiantly declaimed under the limelight, there was offered us the 
quiet pathos of a dying patriot’s lament over his beloved country’s 
misfortunes—an oracular warning from a death-stricken tongue, 
foreshadowing with rare solemnity and dramatic irony the violent 
doom of the reckless worker of the mischief. Any other concep- 
tion of the passage, any conscious endeavour to win a round of 
applause by elocutionary display, would disable the actor from 
doing justice to the great and sadly stirring utterance. The right 
note could only be sounded by one who was acclimatised to 
Shakespearean drama, and had recognised the wealth of significance 
to be discovered and to be disclosed (with due artistic restraint) in 
Shakespeare’s minor characters. 

The excellence of Mr, Benson’s mode of ‘ casting’ Shakespearean 
drama was displayed very conspicuously in his treatment of the 
play of ‘Hamlet.’ ‘Hamlet’ is the longest of Shakespeare’s plays ; 
it reaches a total of over 3,900 lines. It is thus some 900 lines 
longer than ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ which of all Shakespeare’s 
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plays most nearly approaches its length. Consequently it is a 
tradition of the stage to cut the play of ‘Hamlet’ by the omission 
of more than a third. Hamlet’s part is usually retained almost 
in its entirety, but the speeches of every other character are 
seriously curtailed. Mr. Benson ventured on the bold innovation 
of giving the play in full. The performance occupied nearly six 
hours. One half was given in the afternoon and the other half in 
the evening of the same day, with an interval of an hour and a 
half between the two sections. Should the performance be re- 
peated, I would recommend, in the interests of busy men and 
women, that the whole play should be rendered at a single sitting, 
which might be timed to open at a somewhat earlier hour in the 
evening than is now customary, and might, if need be, close a 
little later. There should be no difficulty in restricting the hours 
occupied by the performance to four and a half. I lay stress on 
this practical point, because in my view no one who has not wit- 
nessed the whole play on the stage can fully appreciate its dramatic 
capacity, and it is desirable that every known impediment to the 
attendance of the public should be reduced to its smallest dimen- 
sions. 

It is obvious that, in whatever shape the play of ‘ Hamlet’ is pro- 
duced in the theatre, its success must always be primarily due to 
the overpowering fascination exerted on the audience by the cha- 
racter of the hero. Under every conceivable circumstance the 
young prince must be the centre of attraction. Nevertheless, no 
graver injury can be done the play as an acting drama than by 
treating it as a one-part piece. The accepted method of shorten- 
ing the tragedy by reducing every part, except that of Hamlet, is 
to distort Shakespeare’s whole scheme, to dislocate or obscure the 
whole action. The predominance of-Hamlet is exaggerated at 
the expense of the dramatist’s artistic purpose. To realise com- 
pletely the motives of Hamlet’s conduct, and the process of his 
fortunes, not a single utterance from the lips of the King, Polonius, 
or Laertes can be spared. In ordinary acting versions these three 
parts sink into insignificance, and it is only in the full text which 
Mr. Benson has restored to the stage that they assume their just 
and illuminating rank as Hamlet’s foils. The King rises into a 
character almost of the first class. He is a villain of unfathomable 
infamy, but his cowardly fear of the discovery of his crimes; 
his desperate pursuit of the consolations of religion ; the quick 
ingenuity with which he plots escape from the inevitable retribu- 
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tion that dogs his misdeeds, excite—in the full text of the play— 
an interest hardly less intense than those wistful musings of the 
storm-tost soul which stay his nephew’s avenging hand. In 
Mr. Benson’s production of ‘Hamlet,’ the part of the King was 
rightly entrusted to Mr. Oscar Asche, one of the most capable 
members of the company. Similarly Hamlet’s incisive wit and 
honesty are brought into the highest possible relief by the 
restoration to the feebly guileful Polonius of the speeches of 
which he has long been deprived. Among the reinstated scenes 
is that in which the meddlesome dotard teaches his servant 
Reynaldo modes of espionage that shall detect the moral lapses 
of his son Laertes in Paris. The recovered episode is not only 
admirable comedy, but it gives new vividness to Polonius’s 
maudlin egotism which is responsible for many windings of the 
tragic plot. The story is simplified at all points by Mr. Benson’s 
amplifications. The events are evolved with unsuspected natural- 
ness. Mr. Benson’s own intelligent and forcible interpretation of 
the hero’s character gains by the expansion of its setting. One 
downright error which infects the ordinary acting version is wholly 
dissipated. Ophelia is dethroned. It is recognised that she is 
not entitled to share with Hamlet the triumphal honours of the 
action. Weak, insipid, and destitute of all force of character, she 
deserves an insignificant place in Shakespeare’s gallery of heroines, 
Hamlet’s mother merits as much attention. At any rate, there 
is no justification for reducing the Queen’s part in order to increase 
Ophelia’s prominence. Such miscalculations are avoided by Mr. 
Benson. Throughout his production of ‘Hamlet’ he keeps the 
artistic balance true. No higher commendation could be allowed 
a theatrical manager. 

Much else could be said of Mr. Benson’s principles and of his 
praiseworthy energy in seeking to familiarise the London playgoer 
with Shakespearean drama in its fulness and variety, but I confine 
myself here to the consideration of a few salient features of his 
method. It is to be hoped that a sufficient section of the London 
playgoers realise the beneficence of Mr. Benson’s work. It cannot 
fail to attract the lettered spectator. But the many-headed 
public learns its lessons very slowly, and sometimes neglects them 
altogether. The popular esteem in which Shakespeare is held 
has increased very slightly, if at all, in the last. generation. 
Twenty-four years ago a meeting took place at the Mansion 
House to discuss the feasibility of founding a State theatre in 
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London. The project was not realised then, and there is little 
hope that it will be realised now. The most memorable incident 
which was associated with the Mansion House meeting was a 
speech of the theatrical manager Phelps, who argued, amid the 
enthusiastic plaudits of his hearers, that it was in the highest 
interests of the nation that the Shakespearean drama should 
continuously occupy the stage. ‘I maintain,’ Phelps said, ‘from 
the experience of eighteen years, that the perpetual iteration of 
Shakespeare’s words, if nothing more, going on daily for so many 
months of the year, must and would produce a great effect upon 
the public mind.’ No man or woman of sense will to-day gainsay 
the wisdom of this utterance; but it is needful for the public to 
make greater exertion than they have made of late if ‘ the per- 
petual iteration of Shakespeare’s words’ in the theatre is to be 
permanently secured. Mr, Benson’s efforts constitute at the 
moment the sole organised endeavour to realise Phelps’s ambition. 
Mr. Benson’s scheme is imperfect in some of its details, but he 
and his associates seek to interpret Shakespearean drama constantly 
and in its variety after a wise and well-considered system and 
with a wholly admirable zeal that no other actors emulate. 
When every allowance has been made for the Benson company’s 
shortcomings, its achievement cannot be denied ‘a relish of salva- 
tion.” Mr. Benson deserves well of those who have faith in the 
power of Shakespeare’s words to widen the horizon of men’s 
intellect and emotions, and all such may be justly expected not 
merely to rally round him, but to seize every opportunity of 
extending the ranks of his supporters. 











SOUTH AFRICAN REMINISCENCES. 


BY SIR JOHN ROBINSON, K.C.M.G, 


LATE PREMIER OF NATAL, 


V. SETTLERS AS SOLDIERS, 


LikE Canada and the West Indies, South Africa has in the 
past been the scene of much active service on the part of British 
troops. Purchased in the first instance by armed conquest, 
British supremacy has been maintained there throughout the 
nineteenth century, at a cost of treasure and of life which in 
itself may be held to constitute an effective title to dominion. 
Were the lives lost and the money spent in upholding British 
authority there during the last hundred years reckoned up, the 
sum total would surprise mankind. These Reminiscences, how- 
ever, are personal rather than historical, and I only propose to 
recall incidents that have come within my own experience. 

In view of the enormous demonstration of military strength 
by means of which the Empire is now maintaining and establishing 
its authority in South Africa, the provision made by Sir George 
Napier in 1838 for the occupation of Natal seems absurdly 
insignificant. That able Governor described it as consisting of 
‘1 captain, 2 subalterns, 80 men of the 72nd Highlanders, 1 
subaltern, 1 sergeant, 10 men Royal Artillery, 3 guns, 1 
sergeant Sappers and Miners, 1 assistant surgeon, 1 commissariat 
clerk, 1 Kafir interpreter.’ This little force was placed in charge 
of his Excellency’s own Secretary, Major Charters, and its object 
was to erect a fort at Durban, ‘to prevent all supplies and warlike 
stores from entering that port, by which means alone’ (wrote the 
Governor) ‘ I can prevent aggressions against the native tribes by 
these emigrant farmers, and thus put a stop to further bloodshed, 
and, secondly, to prevent the emigrants establishing an independent 
government, by being in possession of the only seaport through 
which gunpowder and other necessary supplies can be ensured to 
them.’ Considering that the emigrants numbered thousands, 
and had already vanquished, as my readers have seen, the 
trained warriors of the Zulu despot, the strength of this little 
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expedition was modest enough. Yet so powerful were the non- 
colonising influences of that time in imperial counsels that Sir 
George felt constrained to apologise for the magnitude of his 
preparations :—‘ Your Lordship may possibly be surprised [surely 
this was sarcasm] at the amount of force, but in consequence of 
the information I have received that there is now a large body of the 
emigrant farmers under one Landman, in possession of that port, 
and commencing building &c., I deemed it necessary to put all 
idea of resistance, should there be such, out of the question, and 
Ican at any time reduce the force, if expedient.’ 

Small as this handful of troops might be, it availed for the 
time being to achieve the object in view. The blockhouse erected 
by it, and the guns named, were still standing at the harbour 
entrance when I first saw it, eleven years later. And after the 
Queen’s sovereignty had been fully and firmly extended over the 
whole colony, a garrison not exceeding 450 in all, of regular 
troops (apart from the volunteers), sufficed to keep peace in the 
colony for twenty years. During that period the 45th was the 
only regiment stationed in Natal, and some of the best colonists 
came from its ranks. Though the rest of South Africa was often 
in tumult, the little northern colony enjoyed almost unbroken 
repose. ‘Two tedious and bloody ‘ Kafir wars’ on the Cape 
frontier, a campaign in Basutoland, a struggle with the Boers 
north of the Orange River, terrible fratricidal massacres in Zulu- 
land, on our immediate border, Boer expeditions against the 
natives in the Transvaal, all disturbed or desolated the adjacent 
territories, but Natal remained an oasis of peace. Not an addi- 
tional soldier was added to or needed by the garrison. The 
moral influence of a just and tactful government availed, with the 
aid of local forces, to avert bloodshed and disorder. 

It was at this time, however, that the volunteer movement 
—destined in later years to bear such memorable fruit—had 
its birth in Natal. I believe that to that colony belongs the 
distinction of having led the way in the modern outgrowth 
of citizen soldiership. If not its actual originator, Governor 
Pine was the foster-parent of the organisation, as he was of so 
many other wise and far-sighted projects. The Crimean war had 
just begun. The possibility of a call from a Russian privateer 
was suggested, ‘Then, as now, martial enthusiasm in behalf of 
the empire spread from the mother country to its offspring. The 
Governor found it an easy matter to induce the small nominated 
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and purely official legislature to pass an ‘ Ordinance’ providing 
for the organisation of volunteer bodies. In 1854 the principal 
residents of Durban, taking advantage of this measure, met and 
formed themselves into a corps happily designated the ‘ Royal 
Durban Rangers.’ I believe that was the first legally constituted 
mounted volunteer force established in the empire, since the close 
of the Great War; at any rate, it was very nearly so. It had but 
a strength of some fifty or sixty men, but was ofticered by a 
captain, two lieutenants, and a cornet. Among its members 
were men who then, and for many years afterwards, held leading 
positions in the community. These wore a dark blue uniform, 
with black facings, which were very shortly replaced by yellow 
facings, when by special permission the corps was allowed to dub 
itself ‘Royal.’ Governor Pine, as Honorary Colonel and Queen’s 
representative, as soon as the Rangers were fully accoutred and 
equipped, reviewed and addressed them. He laid great stress on 
the fact that theirs was a corps of ‘gentlemen,’ and admonished 
them to act as such on the drill-ground and in the field. Races 
and a ball closed the proceedings of that memorableday. Despite 
the encouragement of the local Government, and the personal 
good comradeship of the regular troops in the colony, the military 
authorities did little to help the movement. They looked coldly 
on it. Members had to use their own saddles, and the only 
equipments forthcoming from the Imperial armoury were some 
surplus stores in the shape of obsolete swords and carbines, The 
latter were loaded with difficulty, while the blunt and cumbrous 
sabres were only useful as tests of the endurance and patience of 
the men using them. Despite military indifference the Rangers 
grew in efficiency and popularity. Four years later a handsome 
little banner, embroidered in scarlet and gold, was contributed by 
a member of the corps, and, after being consecrated by the Bishop 
of the colony, was presented by the Governor’s wife amid much 
ceremony. This flag was proudly displayed on parade days, and 
was borne in front of the corps when it escorted Prince Alfred 
into Durban in 1860. It now hangs in St. Paul’s Church. 

Fired by so notable an example, other townsmen of Durban 
almost immediately determined to establish a foot corps for the 
enrolment of such citizens as might not be possessed of horses. 
It was as a member of this body—the Durban Volunteer Guard— 
that my public service, when a lad of fifteen, may be said to have 
begun. Her Majesty certainly had no prouder subject than J 
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felt myself to be when my name was called out at the first 
muster of the corps. We were a very motley crew of all ages, 
sorts, and sizes, but our enthusiasm was unbounded. For a week 
or two we drilled in the garb of common life, but little time was 
lost in providing the simplest type of uniform in the shape of 
a plain blue serge tunic, home-made peaked képi, emblazoned 
with the letters ‘D.V.G.’ cast in pewter by a local craftsman. 
Trousers were supposed to be grey for preference, but it did not 
matter. Our arms were of the crudest order. As a matter of 
fact—strange as it may seem—very few of us had guns of our 
own, and they were mostly fowling-pieces, or other homely 
weapons. When it was impossible to raise a firearm of any 
sort, a roughly carved bit of plank was made to serve as substi- 
tute, and on one occasion a humorous recruit of Scottish origin 
paraded with a broomstick! Ammunition for some time was 
provided out of powder-flasks, but the explosion of one in the 
hands of a careless member led to an appeal for military assistance. 
The Imperial authorities found that they had stowed away in 
store a quantity of venerable disused Tower muskets, that had 
belonged to a disbanded corps of native police. These ponderous 
pieces, belonging to the ‘Brown Bess’ species, had seen service 
in the first years of the century. They were enormously heavy, 
and reached up to one’s shoulder. Caps, like small Quaker hats, 
were served with them. Almost as big as some modern field 
pieces, it required the strength—shall I say of ten ?—to pull the 
trigger, while the recoil was such as almost to throw one prone. 
Aiming was a mere matter of chance, and how the gallant soldiers 
who fought with them managed to hit anybody is a problem yet 
unsolved. A huge triangular bayonet, heavy pipeclayed cross- 
belts, and a capacious cartridge-box, with pouch, completed the 
equipment. Yet nobody repined under its burden, or marvelled 
when five shots out of six failed to hit the target. The bullets, 
by the way, were cast by ourselves, and the cartridges were made 
up in scraps of paper for each occasion. 

Such was volunteering in Natal in the early fifties. We were 
but a handful of whites among thousands of spear-armed and 
warlike savages, but we slept soundly at nights, and did not 
regard the future with any perceptible dismay. These prepara- 
tions for self-defence, primitive though they might be, undoubtedly 
infused a sense of confidence and security throughout the com- 
munity, and accustomed a large section of the people to the use 
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of arms. The capital of the colony soon followed in the wake of 
the seaport and established the Natal Carbineers, a corps which 
on many a foughten field has won renown, as shall be shown 
hereafter. It has outlived all its contemporaries, and its name 
is invested with such a halo of bright tradition that it will not 
be lightly suffered to pass away. The Rangers continued in 
existence for many years and took part in one or two minor 
expeditions, but finally merged into the Natal Mounted Rifles, 
a corps which did good service in the Zulu War, and is still 
engaged in the present struggle. My own old foot corps struggled 
on for about two years, but, without proper arms or Government 
encouragement, it gradually languished. The regulars declined 
to parade with us on Her Majesty’s birthday 1855, when, never- 
theless, we had a muster of our own, in pipeclayed belts, and 
fired a salute from our ancient blunderbusses, with loyal hearts 
and a most loyal cheer. Both officers and men, however, became 
disheartened by neglect and deprivation, and the corps may be 
said to have perished slowly by inanition, In future years it was 
succeeded by other infantry forces, one of which took a prominent 
part in the armoured train incident of November last, 

Until 1861 the only military episodes that ruffled the serenity 
of Natal were the expeditions against the recalcitrant chiefs 
Dushani and Isidoi. In both cases small bodies of regulars, 
volunteers, and native levies, succeeded in bringing the refractory 
tribes to their knees without much bloodshed, and in enforcing 
the authority of Government. Both chiefs occupied difficult 
positions in broken hilly country, but the resistance they offered 
was brief and weak-hearted. Deposed and outlawed they ceased 
to work mischief, while the breaking up of their tribes and the 
seizure of their cattle had a salutary influence upon the rest of 
the native population. Firmness and justice have ever been the 
eorner-stones of British rule over subject savage races. In 1861 
a more serious menace appeared to the northward. It was then 
that the little war cloud, which eighteen years later burst in storm 
and tumult, began to show itself in Zululand. King Panda, first 
installed in sovereignty as Dingaan’s successor by the Boers, and 
subsequently recognised by the Colonial Government, after twenty 
years of comparatively peaceful rule, had waxed fat and slothful. 
In 1856 his two elder sons, Umbulazi and Cetywayo, had had 
a bloody struggle for the succession, on the northern banks of the 
Lower Tugela near che sea. Both the rival factions met in deadly 
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combat there, and the younger, a mere youth, got the mastery. 
His success was partly due to the help of a young Englishman, 
John Dunn, destined to play so prominent a part in Zulu history 
a quarter of a century later. The defeated party was driven into 
the Tugela with tremendous slaughter. Umbulasi himself and 
thousands of his people were slain, and the country reeked for 
weeks with the stench of the massacre. Two years later I visited 
the spot. All was then still and peaceful. Not a hut was visible 
on the north bank, and, lounging on the crisp flowery sward in 
the soft spring air, it was difficult to realise that so short a time 
before such a scene of butchery had been enacted there. But 
scattered about bleaching skulls and bones bore ghastly witness 
to the fray, and the alligators basking on the sandbanks of the 
river had possibly been participants in its horrors. 

Having in such ruthless fashion cleared his brother, the 
rightful heir, out of the way, Cetywayo proceeded to establish his 
pretensions by orthodox Zulu methods, He dominated his father 
and he owerawed the people. He let it be known that those 
who were not for him would be dealt with as being against him. 
He restored and expanded the regimental organisation that made 
his uncle Chaka a tyrant and a terror. He enlisted on his side 
the younger men of the nation, and the older ones he either 
cowed into submission or drove across the frontier into British 
territory. During these years many thousands of Zulu refugees 
found an asylum in Natal. Among them was a young son of the 
king, a boy called M’Kungu, of whose possible rivalry Cetywayo 
was suspicious. The lad fled with a brother, and found a home 
at Bishopstowe, near Maritzburg. Another fugitive, of relatively 
low estate, called Ngoza, became a henchman of Mr. Shepstone, 
the Natal Secretary for Native Affairs, had a location assigned 
him near the Bishop’s, and rapidly grew into a personage of 
importance. 

Aware of both circumstances, Cetywayo’s distrust was aroused. 
He dreaded a hostile combination between the English and 
his boy-brother, and he yearned for some formal recognition of 
his heirship by the white man’s Government beyond the Tugela. 
The Government decided to gratify him, partly to disarm his 
fears, and partly to conciliate his goodwill. Mr. Shepstone’s 
tule of policy was to keep peace by staving off evil, and, though 
the step was criticised at the time, it succeeded in its primary 
object. As the representative of the Queen he went to Zulu- 
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land accompanied only by a few white attendants and a larger 
native escort, led by the despised Ngoza. It was a risky ex- 
pedition, as Cetywayo and his young warriors were inflamed 
with many butcheries and ready for any devilry. Though the 
British envoy literally took his life in his hands, he went through 
his mission with consummate coolness and intrepidity. Surrounded 
by thousands of armed and bloodthirsty savages, he explained to 
the king and his son the reasons that had led the Government 
to recognise the latter as the lawful heir to the sovereignty. It 
was desired to establish settled authority and to prevent the 
recurrence of strife and bloodshed. With the dignity that was 
natural to him, Mr. Shepstone sought to impress upon Cetywayo 
the obligations which this act of recognition imposed upon him. 
All went fairly well until the sight of Ngoza revived the suspicions 
and provoked the fury of the young chief, who demanded the 
surrender of the renegade, as he deemed him to be. As a matter 
of fact, his resentment was aroused by some ill-timed assumption 
of authority on the part of one who was regarded as a ‘dog.’ The 
regiments caught the infection of Cetywayo’s rage, and a scene 
of uproar ensued, throughout which Mr. Shepstone bore himself 
unmoved. At one time, when actually threatened with destruc- 
tion, he said: ‘ You may kill me—we are but one or two in the 
face of a multitude; but, from the country which I represent, 
unnumbered hosts will come to avenge my death.’ The un- 
ruffled self-possession of the resolute Englishman overawed and 
subdued the passionate Zulu. ‘Somtsen’s’ command of temper 
saved the situation ; the ceremony of recognition proceeded without 
interruption, and the party returned to Natal without molestation. 

Cetywayo’s suspicions, however, were only lulled—they were 
not extinguished. In a few weeks they flared up again, and his 
impis were reported to be moving about menacingly near the 
Natal border. Wild rumours of a possible invasion began to 
circulate. Alarm spread. People grew nervous. On one side of 
the Tugela was an army of 15,000 savage spearmen. On the 
other was a community of three or four thousand peaceful 
settlers thinly sprinkled over the land, with a garrison of about 
400 British soldiers quartered in Maritzburg. Such a condition 
of things was manifestly conducive to panic. The Legislative 
Council was in session. Its sixteen members were gravely dis- 
cussing one night the yearly estimates when a tremendous booming 
smote the still air. It was repeated and repeated. Discussion 
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stopped. Members stared blankly at each other. Surely those 
sounds were from the guns at the fort, and what could they 
portend but the close approach of an enemy? Though the 
Speaker did not leave his chair, business was all but suspended, 
and messengers were sent out to ascertain the facts. The long, 
unlit streets were unwontedly enlivened by groups of householders, 
eager, if not all tremulous, vainly asking each other what the 
disturbance might mean. Time, on such occasions, seems long, 
but many minutes did not elapse before it became known that 
the fancied roar of cannon was nothing more than the noise 
caused by the mischievous turning over of an iron tank on the 
part of two or three practical jokers ! 

Though that was a false alarm, it heralded in a genuine scare, 
which for some weeks agitated the colony. Stories reached 
town that the Zulus were across the border and marching on 
Maritzburg, with the express object of seizing the king’s son 
M’Kungu, who had been placed in Bishop Colenso’s charge at his 
mission station near the little city. The Bishop and his household 
with the young ‘prince’ made a hurried flight into town over- 
night, and many of the farmers forsook their homesteads and 
sought refuge somewhere. The governor mustered as many of 
the volunteers as could be got together, and, with a few mounted 
regulars, proceeded towards the northern border. At Greytown 
he was reinforced by some of the local farmers or burghers, who 
were quite ready to take the field against their traditional foe. 
Though not belonging at that time toan enrolled force, I arranged 
with a friend to go on our own account to the border in quest of 
such adventures as might await us there. My companion had the 
good fortune to possess a Westley-Richards breechloader—at that 
time a novelty—but I had to be content with a short muzzle- 
loading Enfield carbine, the cartridges for which I spent the 
greater part of the night preceding in preparing. Thus armed 
and fairly well mounted, we went forth merrily in the delicious 
air of a Natal winter morning, ready for any experience that might 
be in store. The road to Greytown, then as now, traversed a hilly 
and picturesque country—with bush-crested bluffs skirting the 
horizon, rivers and brooks running through grassy valleys, and 
boulder-strewn ridges or kopjes breaking up the landscape. But 
at that time homesteads were very few and far between, and the 
wire fences which now stretch everywhere were wholly unknown. 
It was a free, almost trackless country, with many bucks and game 
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birds picking or pecking on the burnt veldt. At the start, how- 
ever, bullets had to be husbanded for possible sport of a graver 
kind. Though some of the farms were deserted, some were still 
occupied, especially those belonging to certain Yorkshire settlers, 
who were only too glad to regale us with cheesecakes and custards 
while we told them the latest news. Of what was happening on 
the border they knew nought, and the only way to find out was to 
ride on and discover the facts for ourselves. At that season, how- 
ever, and in that buoyant atmosphere, journeying on horseback is 
little short of an intoxication to the young and ardent, so on we 
rode over hill and through dale, wondering whether the enemy 
was over the next rise, or—where? At last as the shadows were 
lengthening we saw suddenly rising over the sharp line of the 
ridge in front—drawn out in single file—a native impi! With 
shields in hand and feather tufts, there was no mistaking the 
identity of the warriors, while the soft evening wind soon bore tous 
the long croon of their war song. As they were but a mile off, or less, 
the thought of a retreat did not occur to us, nor were we by any 
means certain that they were Zulus, so we rode forward, somewhat 
apprehensively it must be confessed; but there seemed no help 


for it. Anxiety soon subsided as the placable demeanour of the © 


impi suggested no hostile intent, and we were soon assured that 
it was nothing more than a contingent of our own natives march- 
ing to the Governor’s camp. 

The sun was setting when we rode up to the Hanoverian 
mission station, Hermansburg, where we sought and were gladly 
given shelter for the night. This is a self-supporting institution 
carried out on practical lines, combining industry with teaching 
in a fashion not wholly unlike the methods of the Trappists. An 
excellent boarding-school for European boys helps to swell the 
income of the institution, and craftsmen of all kinds ply their 
callings. At a patriarchal table we supped, as honoured guests, 
on porridge, milk, and brown bread, while the pastor eagerly ques- 
tioned us about the events of which they knew so little, though 
they were right in the forefront of any possible invasion. Sound 
was the sleep we soon won on the hard matted floor with our 
saddle-rugs to warm us, but rude was the awakening. Some time 
far in the night a sudden uproar startled us out of our dreamless 
slumbers. Stampings and clatterings thundered round the build- 
ing. Surely that must be an impi outside! We jumped up and 
looked through the blindless window into the white radiance of 
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the moonlit night, but saw nothing. Groping our way along 
the passage, we found our way to the door and passed without. 
Not a moving figure was visible, but the noises continued, though 
more remotely. We went to where our horses had been tethered 
and found them gone. Something had frightened them and they 
had broken loose and stampeded round the house. A weary hour 
we spent in recovering them, but they were caught at last, and 
fastened up again, and we slept on till dawn. 

Our early ride next morning took us on to the brow of Krantz 
Kop, a craggy mountain overlooking the great valley of the Tugela, 
From its summit, approachable only on the southern side, the eye 
ranges over a superb prospect of hill and gorse— of rock and forests 
—far into Zululand, which stretches beyond, the gleaming river 
winding deviously to the sea. The crest of the hill had been 
stockaded and roughly fortified. There the Governor and his escort 
had passed the night. At a humble but deserted farmhouse just 
below we found fastened to the door a bit of paper notifying that 
the inmates had heard that the Zulus were ‘ crossing,’ so had taken 
flight. The camp itself was also tenantless, and we were considering 
what to do next, when a mounted body showed itself at no great 
distance, and thither we went. It wasthe Governor with his small 
band of volunteers and burghers. From them we learnt that the 
reported ‘invasion’ was all a scare—that no Zulus in force were 
anywhere visible near the border—and that messages had been 
received from Cetywayo, expressing surprise at the alarm that had 
arisen. Whether or not there had been ground for the panic was 
never known. Possibly the prompt appearance of an armed force 
on the border—though so small a body—had discouraged any 
hostile movement—the Zulus had not forgotten Dingaan’s experi- 
ences. In any case there was not then, and never has been—with 
the one exception of the attack on Rorke’s farmhouse—a Zulu 
invasion of Natal under British rule. 

In 1865 a somewhat similar incident occurred on the Western 
border. The Basutos were at war with the Free State, and a 
considerable body of them followed up some Boers into Natal and 
did some looting. The neighbouring farms were panic-stricken. 
The volunteers were called out and sent to the border and other 
preparations made. The Basutos, however, did not repeat their 
venture, and alarm soon subsided. Desultory strife continued 
between them and the Boers for several years, until in 1869 
Sir Philip Wodehouse was authorised to extend a protectorate 
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over Basutoland and terminate a struggle which was demoralisin 
South Africa. At that time a strong desire prevailed to bring 
back the Free State within the pale of the Empire as the only 
means of restoring peace, order, and security. I was one of a 
large deputation of Cape merchants and others who, in November 
1868, waited upon the Duke of Buckingham for the purpose of 
urging the necessity of that step. Not long before I had proposed 
and carried in the Natal Legislative Council a series of resolutions 
to that effect. Strange as it may seem—but illustrative un- 
doubtedly of the methods and temper of the time—the Secretary 
of State had never seen these resolutions until, on the occasion in 
question, I handed him a copy of them. No doubt they had been 
pigeonholed somewhere in the recesses of the dingy old building 
which then sufficed to represent the Colonial Empire of Great 
Britain in Downing Street. The policy indicated was far too 
comprehensive for adoption in the then existing state of public 
feeling, and the recognition of Basutoland as a ‘protected’ 
territory was all that imperial statesmanship dare venture upon 
as a remedial measure. 

The year 1873, as I have pointed out already, will long be 
memorable as marking the turning-point of Imperial policy in 
South Africa, It was then that Mr. Shepstone followed up his 
recognition of Cetywayo in 1861 by his formal coronation of that 
chief as his late father’s successor in the sovereignty of Zululand. 
For some time past Langalibalele, a chief in north-western 
Natal, had shown signs of insubordination. Men of his trite 
had brought back with them from the diamond fields firearms 
purchased there, and he refused to have them registered in 
conformity with law. He had in other ways evaded the mandates 
of the Government and given evidences of recalcitrancy. Unless 
such manifestations on the part of a native chief are checked, they 
are certain to develop and strengthen; but it was not deemed 
prudent to bring Langalibalele to his bearings until Cetywayo’s 
clamant demand for installation had been complied with. He 
wished to be formally established as king of Zululand by the 
great Power that had recognised his heirship. Governor Pine’s 
first act after returning to Natal in June 1873 was to authorise 
the Secretary of Native Affairs to proclaim Cetywayo. ‘The story 
of that expedition as told by Mr. Shepstone himself is intensely 
interesting, full of picturesque situations and adventurous 
incidents; but it cannot be summarised here. It must suffice to 
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say that our envoy was escorted by a force of about three hundred 
men, including the Durban Volunteer Artillery Corps, commanded 
by the late Mr. Escombe, and two field-pieces. They crossed the 
Tugela and advanced to the king’s place, where, after many 
diplomatic delays and much amusing observance of savage 
etiquette, ‘Somtsen’ at last, in the presence of the Zulu 
regiments, placed on Cetywayo’s head a tailor-made ‘crown’ 
amid the salute of artillery and the shouts of his people. 
Mr. Shepstone also took occasion to admonish the king on the 
duties of his position, and to obtain from him a promise not to 
signalise his accession in the cruel fashion of his race, by the 
spilling of innocent blood. Other ‘laws’ of humane tendency 
were also agreed upon and promulgated, and the king’s violation 
of them formed counts in the indictment against him six years 
later. 

Having pleased and pacified Cetywayo and for the time being 
dispelled any menace in that quarter, the Natal Government 
proceeded, after Mr. Shepstone’s return, to deal with Langali- 
balele. He had failed to comply with repeated summonses to 
appear before the magistrate, whose messengers he suffered to be 
stripped and jeered at. His champions later on declared that he 
was afraid of treachery. Steps were taken to enforce his submis- 
sion. A mixed force of regulars and volunteers was sent towards 
his location. There being reason to believe, and rightly so, that 
the chief contemplated retirement into Basutoland, a small party 
of mounted volunteers belonging to the Natal Carbineers was 
despatched to intercept him at the top of the Drakenberg. It 
was commanded by Major Durnford, who afterwards fell at 
Isandhlwana. .Two days and nights’ forced march took this 
little band up the trackless heights of the beetling mountain 
range whose vertical crags wall in the western frontier of Natal. 
They ascended by the sources of the Umkomas, whose birth- 
streams tumble down the precipices they spring from in exquisite 
cascades, The horses had to be led or dragged up the mountain 
flanks, which never before had been trodden by civilised man. 
It was a tremendous clamber, up and along almost perpendicular 
crags, one ridge being surmounted only to find yet steeper and 
higher ridges beyond. In that clear air distances are lessened 
and surfaces flattened, and estimates of ground to be traversed 
are altogether misleading. Light food for little more than a day 
had been taken, and three days were spent in the expedition. At 
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one point Major Durnford fell and rolled fifty yards over stones, 
Though bruised and dislocated he refused to be left behind, and 
after being tenderly cared for he continued his march with the 
rest. 

The force started on Sunday evening fully expecting to be at 
its goal on Monday morning; but all that day it was scrambling 
and toiling on, amid those verdureless and awful solitudes, 
where, at an altitude of over 9,000 feet, only Nature in her 
sternest forms was manifest. At last when day broke on Tuesday 
morning the eastern edge of the crest was gained. Fatigued and 
famished as they were in the keen frosty air, the spirits of the 
thirty-three stalwart troopers rose. They were near the accom- 
plishment of their mission. Daylight had not long made visible 
the curling mists below—the sun had only just lit up the ruddy 
peak of Giant’s Castle towering over them on the right, when 
word came that the rebels were close at hand. As it happened, 
the chief, with some of his headmen, followers, and cattle, had four 
days earlier fled over the mountains by the path that had now 
been reached. Climbing up Bushman’s Pass—a mere groove in 
the face of the vast mountain cliff—they had escaped out of the 
colony, and were now being followed by another large body of the 
tribe, armed and hostile. Many accounts have been given of what 
then occurred, but the actual facts seem obvious and simple. 

It was the desire of the Colonial Government to secure, if 
possible, the bloodless submission of the tribe, and with that end 
in view the order had been given not to fire unless first fired upon. 
Major Durnford, despite his hurts and exhaustion, adhered inflexibly 
to his instructions. His little force was halted in fours while he 
advanced to parley with the natives who streamed up from below. 
The position could have been easily held by our men, far out- 
numbered as they were, had they been free to act and to treat 
the rebels as a foe, but they had to obey orders. The kopjes on 
either hand were, however, occupied by the natives, who, more 
and more menacing, closedround them. The colonists, who knew 
native methods better than did their dauntless leader, urged that 
they be allowed to fire, but the Major did not flinch in the 
implicit execution of his orders. Attended by three young 
volunteers and his faithful Kafir interpreter—a Christian native 
named Elijah Kambula—he rode towards the foremost rebels and 
told them they must all return with him to the colony and submit. 
The only answer was jeer and mockery. The volunteers behind 
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meanwhile grew more and more restless and demanded either to 
fight or retire. Again the Major warned the natives to lay down 
their arms, only to see them press on and round with brandished 
spear and furious shout. Fain would he even then have striven 
to hold the pass, but his men, recognising the hopelessness of the 
undertaking, insisted on retiring. 

In the end the rebels closed in upon Durnford and his im- 
mediate companions, three of whom were shot, while the third, 
being unhorsed, was slain. The Major only saved his life by 
shooting with his revolver two natives at his horse’s head, and 
then with his men he moved off. Falling back at a trot, an 
attempt was made to rally, but a deadly volley was poured 
into them at a distance of from ten to fifty yards. Some one 
called out that they were all being murdered, and the pace 
quickened. Several instances of individual gallantry were 
recorded and handsomely recognised by Major Durnford, who 
wrote subsequently of the solicitude for his safety shown by many 
of the force during the retreat, adding that, suffering as he was 
from a slight wound and a bad fall, he would never have returned 
had it not been for their assistance. They in their turn bore 
testimony to the soldierlike fearlessness and unselfish demeanour 
of their leader. Of the Carbineers slain, one was a son of the 
Colonial Secretary. A monument was afterwards erected to the 
memory of the four brave men who thus perished in the defence 
of British authority on the bleak crest of the Drakenberg, and 
not the least honoured of the names inscribed thereon is that of 
the faithful and dauntless Kambula. After a terrible journey 
down the mountain the rest of the party arrived nearly a day later, 
utterly spent and exhausted, at the main camp. 

The news of this disaster reached Maritzburg all too quickly and 
spread consternation through the little city. A brooding leaden sky 
with a still stifling atmosphere, intensified the gloom. Fears of a 
widespread native rising were freely expressed, and instant action was 
urged upon the Government. Promptitude in movement at such 
a time is ever held to be imperative, and no time was lost in prepa- 
ration. Governor Pine was already in the field with the force that 
had been despatched to the neighbourhood of the disaffected loca- 
tion, and operations on a larger scale were planned. It is a wild 
rugged country. Had the rebels chosen to make a stand there, it 
would have been no easy matter to subdue them ; especially as the 
people of another and adjoining tribe, Putili’s, made common cause 
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with them, or were understood todo so. The fighting men of both 
tribes, however, with the bulk of their cattle, vanished over and 
into the mountains, and the occupation of their locations was 
effected after some bloodshed. They had, however, to be pursued 
and punished. Had they been allowed to find an unmolested 
refuge in Basutoland, there would have been an end to British 
prestige in South Africa. Two pursuing columns were at once 
organised, each being under the leadership of an experienced 
Natal magistrate. Their little forces were entirely colonial, either 
enrolled volunteers or colonists who enlisted for the occasion, 
They numbered seventy volunteers and 1,600 natives. Captain 
Allison and Captain Hawkins had no easy task before them. They 
had to take their men up the almost inaccessible mountain sides 
into a region of rugged and trackless desolation that had never 
before been penetrated by white men—a region whose only 
known inhabitants in the past had been the tiny untameable 
Bushman, the ravening hyena, or the fabled unicorn; for there 
tradition had located the one-horned antelope. Somewhere in 
front of them, probably lying in wait amid Nature’s fastnesses, for 
a sudden spring, was the fugitive tribe. Whatever the difficulties 
and dangers might be they were gladly faced, especially by the men 
who smarted under the aspersions cast upon them from certain 
quarters, as a consequence of their late reverse. The two columns 
carried their provisions with them packed in raw hides, on the 
backs of oxen which were killed and eaten as the march proceeded 
and their burdens were consumed. 

The story of this expedition was never properly told either in 
official despatches or private letters. No ‘ special’ correspondents 
accompanied it; no postmen or runners bore back news of it, 
The largest of the parties ascended the Drakenberg by the more 
western passes. The other advanced by the more southerly route 
at the sources of the Umzimkulu. Both had a merry meeting in 
the clouds, and then disappeared from sight and hearing, after 
sending to Maritzburg an assurance that the objects of the 
mission should be accomplished ‘handsomely and well’—a 
promise that was fulfilled to the letter. And practically nothing 
more was heard of the expedition until it had done its work. 
It groped its way among the precipices and defiles, skirting the 
edges of brawling torrents, camping at times under the eaves 
of overhanging crags, scaling nameless mountain heights or 
scrambling into the depths of rock-strewn valleys—all void, silent 
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and lifeless—ever on the alert for a hidden foe, and never beset 
by any dread or doubt. The marvellously buoyant though often 
icily cold air of South African mountain-land uplifted and stimu- 
lated them. After each day’s hard march they slept the sleep 
that follows as of right dutiful fatigue, and they rose at dawn, 
refreshed and confident, to resume the chase. They were not 
long in finding traces of the fugitives, and thus guided they 
passed further and further into the depths of the mystical 
‘Double Mountains,’ the twofold mountain range that divides 
Natal from Basutoland. 

And at last their weary quest was rewarded. One morning a 
native visitor apprised them that the rebels were not far ahead. 
They had made for Northern Basutoland, where a friendly refuge 
might most confidently be anticipated. With cheerful hearts, 
therefore, the pursuers pressed on in that direction until they 
reached once again the abodes of men—even though uncivilised 
men. The Basutos were astounded at the apparition of an armed 
force of white men from a quarter where Nature’s barriers had 
hitherto been deemed impassable. The effect produced by such 
an exploit was in itself enough to secure a respectful reception 
for the heroes of it. The Cape Government, moreover, with a 
sympathetic alacrity which Natal still remembers with gratitude, 
had sent a body of 120 mounted police to the southern flank of 
Basutoland to prevent any retreat of the rebels in that direction. 
Any hope that Langalibalele may have cherished of succour from 
the Basutos was soon dissipated. They also loyally co-operated, 
and after a brief encounter the fugitives were surrounded and dis- 
armed. Though the rebels had eluded their pursuers, it was only to 
becaptured intheend. At the first Basuto village reached by the 
Natal expedition a hearty welcome awaited them, and huts were 
set apart for their accommodation. Happier hours have seldom 
been passed than were those spent that night under the thatched 
roofs of the native loyalists. One of the leaders had carried with 
him in his saddlebag, for use in case of emergency, a bottle of 
Hennessy’s brandy. It had not been wanted either as a restora- 
tive or asa stimulant. His health and the health of all under him 
had been perfect. So, pretending to discover the flask amid the 
straw of the hut, he brought it forth and shared it with his com- 
rades, in grateful commemoration of their safety and success. 

For, to end the story, the rebels, after some discussion as to 
booty, were all handed over with most of their cattle and belongings 
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to the Natal representatives, who thus achieved their purpose 
without firing a shot, and returned to Natal, with prisoners and 
stock, a proud and elated band. The tribe was broken up, its 
lands confiscated, and its leaders, tried before a special tribunal, 
were sentenced to banishment or imprisonment. Langalibalele 
himself was removed to the neighbourhood of Capetown, where a 
farm was set apart for him, and where he had wives, tobacco, and 
other comforts to lighten his lot in exile. Some years later he 
was allowed to return to Natal, and he ended his days in peace 
near Maritzburg. 

It fell to my lot, as a member of the Legislature, to move a 
vote of thanks to all concerned in the repression of the rebellion 
—to Governor, officials, troops, Cape allies, and loyal natives—and 
never was parliamentary duty discharged with truer zest or 
pleasure. It was felt by the colonists that the prestige of the 
Government had been vindicated, that its authority had been 
secured for years to come. And these ends had been established 
and that peace had been accomplished, let me add, without 
a farthing’s cost to the Imperial treasury, under colonial 
auspices and by colonial resources only. It is true that the 
cost to the colony was not by any means confined to the lives 
lost or the money spent. Both the Governor and the colonists 
earned obloquy and discredit. Sixteen months later the former 
was recalled under circumstances I have already described, while 
the latter continued for many a day to be vilified as monsters of 
cruelty and wrongdoing. Time, however, the great rectifier, has 
silenced these calumnies, and though Sir Benjamin Pine has 
passed beyond the reach of misrepresentation, his aims and his 
policy have been recognised as those of a far-seeing and high- 
minded statesman. It was largely due to the steps he sanctioned 
in connection with these events that the native population of Natal 
remained, as they did, absolutely loyal to the Government during 
the Zulu war. Had Langalibalele been left, comparatively un- 
punished, in possession of his chieftainship and location, there 
cannot be a doubt that he would have continued to be a ferment- 
ing centre of disaffection and unrest —a connecting link in Natal 
between the hostile Zulus on one side and the nervous Basutos 
and Pondos on the other. The task which the Imperial Govern- 
ment had to carry out would have been enormously weighted, and 
the perils of the colonists terribly enhanced, during the struggle 
which ensued six years later. 
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BY HENRY JAMES. 


‘Irs astonishing what you take for granted!’ Lady Champer had 
exclaimed to her young friend at an early stage; and this might 
have served as a sign that even then the little plot had begun to 
thicken. The reflection was uttered at the time the outlook of 
the charming American girl in whom she found herself so inte- 
rested was still much in the rough. They had often met, with 
pleasure to each, during a winter spent in Rome; and Lily had 
come to her, in London, towards the end of May, with further 
news of a situation the dawn of which, in March and April, by 
the Tiber, the Arno, and the Seine, had considerably engaged her 
attention. The Prince had followed Miss Gunton to Florence, 
and then, with almost equal promptitude, to Paris, where it was 
both clear and comical for Lady Champer that the rigour of his 
uncertainty as to parental commands and remittances now detained 
him. This shrewd woman promised herself not a little amuse- 
ment from her view of the possibilities of the case. Lily was, on 
the whole showing, a wonder; therefore the drama would lose 
nothing from her character, her temper, her tone. She was 
waiting—this was the truth she had imparted to her clever pro- 
tectress—to see if her Roman captive would find himself drawn to 
London. Should he really turn up there, she would, the next 
thing, start for America, putting him to the test of that wider 
range and declining to place her confidence till he should have 
arrived in New York at her heels. If he remained in Paris or 
returned to Rome, she would stay in London and, as she phrased 
it, have a good time by herself. Did he expect her to go back to 
Paris for him? Why not, in that case, just as well go back to 
Rome at once? The first thing for her, Lily intimated to her 
Londen adviser, was to show what, in her position, she expected. 
Her position, meanwhile, was one that Lady Champer, try as 
she would, had as yet neither succeeded in understanding nor in 
resigning herself not to understand. It was that of being extra- 
ordinarily pretty, amazingly free, and perplexingly good, and of 
presenting these advantages in a positively golden light. How 
1 Copyright 190¢ by Henry James in the United States of America. 
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was one to estimate a girl whose nearest approach to a drawback 
—that is, to an encumbrance—appeared to bea grandfather carry- 
ing on a business in an American city her ladyship had never 
otherwise heard of, with whom communication was all by cable 
and on the subject of ‘drawing’? Expression was, on the old 
man’s part, moreover, as concise as it was expensive, consisting as 
it inveterately did of but the single word ‘Draw.’ Lily drew, on 
every occasion in life, and it at least could not be said of the pair 
—when the ‘family idea,’ as embodied in America, was exposed 
to criticism—that they were not in touch. Mr. Gunton had given 
her further Mrs. Brine, to come out with her, and with this pro- 
vision and the perpetual pecuniary he plainly figured—to Lily’s 
own mind—as solicitous to the point of anxiety. Mrs. Brine’s 
scheme of relations seemed in truth to be simpler still. There 
was a transatlantic ‘Mr. Brine,’ of whom she often spoke—and 
never in any other way; but she wrote for newspapers; she 
prowled in catacombs, visiting more than once even those of 
Paris ; she haunted hotels; she picked up compatriots ; she spoke, 
above all, a language that often baffled comprehension. She 
mattered, however, but little; she was mainly so occupied in 
having what Lily had likewise independently glanced at—a good 
time by herself. It was difficult enough indeed to Lady Champer 
to see the wonderful girl reduced to that, yet she was a little 
person who kept one somehow in presence of the incalculable. 
Old measures and familiar rules were of no use at all with ber— 
she had so broken the moulds and so mixed the marks. What 
was confounding was her disparities—the juxtaposition in her of 
beautiful sun-flushed heights and deep dark holes. She had none 
of the things that the other things implied. She dangled in the 
air in a manner that made one dizzy ; though one took comfort, 
at the worst, in feeling that one was there to catch her if she fell. 
Falling, at the same time, appeared scarce one of her properties, 
and it was positive for Lady Champer at moments that if one held 
out one’s arms one might be, after all, much more likely to be 
pulled up. That was really a part of the excitement of the 
acquaintance. 

‘Well,’ said this friend and critic on one of the first of the 
London days, ‘say he does, on your return to your: own country, 
go after you: how do you read, on that occurrence, the course of 
events ?’ 

‘Why, if he comes after me I'll have him.’ 
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‘And do you think it’s so easy to “ have” him ?’ 

Lily appeared, lovely and candid—and it was an air and a way 
she often had—to wonder what she thought. ‘I don’t know that 
I think it any easier than he seems tothink it to have me. Iknow 
moreover that, though he wants awfully to see the country, he 
wouldn’t just now come to America unless to marry me; and if I 
take him at all,’ she pursued, ‘I want first to be able to show him 
to the girls,’ 

‘Why “first”?’ Lady Champer asked. ‘ Wouldn’t it do as 
well last ?’ 

‘Oh, I should want them to see me in Rome too,’ said Lily. 
‘But, dear me, I’m afraid I want a gocd many things! What I 
most want, of course, is that he should show me, unmistakably, 
what he wants. Unless he wants me more than anything else in 
the world I don’t want him, Besides, I hope he doesn’t think I’m 
going to be married anywhere but in my own place.’ 

‘I see,’ said Lady Champer. ‘It’s for your wedding you want 
the girls. And it’s for the girls you want him!’ 

‘Well, we’re all bound by that promise. And of course you'll 
come !’ 

‘Ah, my dear child !? Lady Champer gasped. 

‘You can come with the old Princess. You'll be just the right 
company for her.’ 

The elder friend considered afresh, with depth, the younger’s 
beauty and serenity. ‘You qe, love, beyond everything!’ 

The beauty and serenity took on for a moment a graver cast. 
‘Why do you so often say that to me?’ 

‘ Because you so often make it the only thing to say. But 
you'll some day find out why,’ Lady Champer added with an 
intention of encouragement. 

Lily Gunton, however, was a young person to whom encourage- 
ment looked queer; she had grown up without need of it, and it 
seemed indeed scarce required in her situation. ‘Do you mean 
you believe his mother won’t come ?’ 

‘Over mountains and seas to see you married ?—and to be 
seen also of the girls? If she does, J will. But we had perhaps 
better,’ Lady Champer wound up, ‘not count our chickens before 
they’re hatched.’ To which, with one of the easy returns of 
gaiety that were irresistible in her, Lily made answer that neither 
of the ladies in question struck her quite as chickens. 

The Prince, at all events, presented himself in London with a 
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promptitude that contributed to make the warning gratuitous, 
Nothing could have exceeded, by this time, Lady Champer’s 
appreciation of her young friend, whose merits ‘town’ at the 
beginning of June threw into renewed relief; but she had the 
imagination of greatness, and, though she believed she tactfully 
kept it to herself, she thought what the young man had thus 
done a great deal for a Roman Prince to do. Take him as he was, 
with the cireumstances—and they were certainly peculiar, and he 
was charming—it was a far cry for him from Piazza Colonna to 
Clarges Street. If Lady Champer had the imagination of great- 
ness, which the Prince in all sorts of ways gratified, Miss Gunton 
of Poughkeepsie—it was vain to pretend the contrary—was not 
great in any particular save one. She was great when she ‘ drew.’ 
It was true that at the beginning of June she did draw with un- 
precedented energy and ina manner that, though Mrs. Brine’s 
remarkable nerve apparently could stand it, fairly made a poor 
baronet’s widow, little as it was her business, hold her breath. It 
was none of her business at all, yet she talked of it even with the 
Prince himself—to whom it was indeed a favourite subject and 
whose greatness, oddly enough, never appeared to shrink in the 
effect it produced upon him. The line they took together was 
that of wondering if the scale of Lily’s drafts made really most for 
the presumption that the capital at her disposal was rapidly 
dwindling, or for that of its being practically infinite. ‘Many a 
fellow,’ the young man smiled, ‘ would marry her to pull her up.’ 
He was at any rate of the opinion that it was an occasion for 
deciding—one way or the other—quickly. Well, he did decide— 
so quickly that, within the week, Lily communicated to her friend 
that he had offered her his hand, his heart, his fortune, and all 
his titles, grandeurs, and appurtenances. She had given him his 
answer, and he was in bliss; though nothing, as yet, was settled 
but that. 

Tall, fair, active, educated, amiable, simple, carrying so natu- 
rally his great name and pronouncing so kindly Lily’s small one, 
the happy youth, if he was one of the most ancient of princes, was 
one of the most modern of Romans. This second character it was 
his special aim and pride to cultivate. He would have been pained 
at feeling himself an hour bebind his age; and he had a way— 
both touching and amusing to some observers—of constantly 
comparing his watch with the dial of the day’s news. It was, in 
fact, easy to see that in deciding to ally himself with a young 
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alien of vague origin, whose striking beauty was reinforced only 
by her presumptive money, he had even pat forward a little the 
fine hands of his timepiece. No one else, however—not even 
Lady Champer, and least of all Lily herself—had quite taken the 
measure, in this connection, of his merit. The quick decision he 
had spoken of was really a flying leap. He desired, incontestably, 
to rescue Miss Gunton’s remainder; but to rescue it he had to 
take it for granted, and taking it for granted was nothing less 
than—at whatever angle considered—arisk. He never, naturally, 
used the word to her, but he distinctly faced a chance. The 
sense of what he had staked on a vague return gave him, at the 
height of the London season, bad nights, or rather bad mornings 
—for he danced with his intended, as a usual thing, conspicuously, 
till dawn—besides obliging him to take, in the form of long 
explanatory, argumentative, and persuasive letters to his mother 
and sisters, his uncles, aunts, cousins, and preferred confidants, 
large measures of justification at home. The family sense was 
strong in his huge old house, just as the family array was 
numerous; he was dutifully conscious of the trust reposed in 
him, and moved from morning till night, he perfectly knew, as the 
observed of a phalanx of observers ; whereby he the more admired 
himself for his passion, precipitation, and courage. He had only a 
probability to go upon, but he was— and by the romantic tradition 
of his race—so in love that he should surely not be taken in. 

His private agitation of course deepened when, to do honour 
to her engagement and as if she would have been ashamed to do 
less, Lily ‘drew’ again most gloriously ; but he managed to smile 
beautifully on her asking him if he didn’t want her to be splendid, 
and at his worst hours he went no further than to wish that he 
might be married on the morrow. Unless it were the next day, 
or at most the next month, it really at moments seemed best that 
it should never be at all. On the most favourable view—with the 
solidity of the residuum fully assumed—there were still minor 
questions and dangers. A vast America, arching over his nuptials, 
bristling with expectant bridesmaids and underlaying their feet 
with expensive flowers, stared him in the face and prompted him 
to the reflection that if she dipped so deep into the mere remote 
overflow, her dive into the fount itself would verily be a header. . 
If she drew at such a rate in London, how wouldn’t she draw at 
Poughkeepsie? he asked himself, and practically asked Lady 
Champer ; yet bore the strain of the question, without an answer, 
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so nobly that when, with small delay, Poughkeepsie seemed 
simply to heave with reassurances, he regarded the ground as firm 
and his tact as rewarded. ‘And now, at last, dearest,’ he said, 
‘since everything’s so satisfactory, you will write?’ He put it 
appealingly, endearingly, yet as if he could scarce doubt. 

‘Write, love? Why,’ she replied, ‘I’ve done nothing but 
write! I’ve written ninety letters,’ 

‘ But not to mamma,’ he smiled. 

‘Mamma?’—she stared. ‘My dear boy, I’ve not at this 
time of day to remind you that I’ve the misfortune to have no 
mother. I lost mamma, you know, as you lost your father, in 
childhood. You may be sure,’ said Lily Gunton, ‘that I wouldn’t 
otherwise have waited for you to prompt me.’ 

There came into his face a kind of amiable convulsion. ‘Of 
course, darling, I remember—your beautiful mother (she must 
have been beautiful!) whom I should have been so glad to know. 
I was thinking of my mamma—who'll be so delighted to hear 
from you.’ The Prince spoke English in perfection—had lived in 
it from the cradle, and appeared, particularly when alluding to 
his home and family, to matters familiar and of fact, or to those 
of dress and sport, of general recreation, to draw such a comfort 
from it as made the girl think of him as scarce more a foreigner 
than a pleasant, auburn, slightly awkward, slightly slangy, and 
extremely well-tailored young Briton would have been. He 
sounded ‘mamma’ like a rosy English schoolboy; yet just then, 
for the first time, the things with which he was connected struck 
her as in a manner strange and far-off. Everything in him, none 
the less-—face and voice and tact, above all his deep desire— 
laboured to bring them near and make them natural. This was 
intensely the case as he went on: ‘Such a little letter as you 
might send would really be awfully jolly.’ 

‘My dear child,’ Lily replied on quick reflection, ‘I’ll write 
to her with joy the minute I hear from her. Won’t she write to 
me?’ 

The Prince just visibly flushed. ‘In a moment, if you'll 
only , 

‘ Write to her first ?’ 

‘ Just pay her a little—no matter how little—your respects.’ 

His attenuation of the degree showed perhayis a sense’ of a 
weakness of position ; yet it was no perception of this that made 
the girl immediately say: ‘ O, cav'o, I don’t think I can begin. 
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If you feel that she won’t—as you evidently do—is it because 
you've asked her and she has refused?’ The next moment: ‘I 
see you have!’ she exclaimed. His rejoinder to this was to 
catch her in his arms, to press his cheek to hers, to murmur a 
flood of tender words in which contradiction, confession, suppli- 
cation, and remonstrance were oddly confounded; but after he 
had sufficiently disengaged her to allow her to speak again his 
effusion was checked by what came. ‘Do you really mean you 
can’t induce her?’ It renewed itself on the first return of ease; 
or it, more correctly perhaps, in order to renew itself, took this 
return—a trifle too soon—for granted. Singular, for the hour, 
was the quickness with which ease could leave them—so blissfully 
at one as they were; and, to be brief, it had not come back even 
when Lily spoke of the matter to Lady Champer. It is true that 
she waited but little to do so. She then went straight to the 
point. ‘What would you do if his mother doesn’t write ?’ 

‘The old Princess—to you?’ Her ladyship had not had time 
to mount guard in advance over the tone of this, which was 


. doubtless (as she instantly, for that matter, herself became aware) 


a little too much that of ‘ Have you really expected she would ?’ 
What Lily had expected found itself therefore not unassisted to 
come out-—and came out, indeed, to such a tune that with all 
kindness, but with a melancholy deeper than any she had ever 
yet in the general connection used, Lady Champer was moved to 
remark that the situation might have been found more possible 
had a little more historic sense been brought to it. ‘ You’re the 
dearest thing in the world, and I can’t imagine a girl’s carrying 
herself in any way, in a difficult position, better than you do: 
only I’m bound to say I think you ought to remember that you’re 
entering a very great house, of tremendous antiquity, fairly 
groaning under the weight of ancient honours, the heads of which 
—through the tradition of the great part they’ve played in the 
world—are accustomed to a great deal of deference. The old 
Princess, my dear, you see ’—her ladyship gathered confidence a 
little as she went--‘is a most prodigious personage.’ 

‘Why, Lady Champer, of course she is, and that’s just what 
I like her for!’ said Lily Gunton. 

‘She has never in her whole life made an advance, any more 
than any one has ever dreamed of expecting it of her. It’s a pity 
that while you were there you didn’t see her, for I think it would 
have helped you to understand. However, as you did see his 
26—5 
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sisters, the two Duchesses and dear little Donna Claudia, you 
know how charming they all cwn be. ‘They only want to be nice, 
I know, and I dare say that on the smallest opportunity you'll 
hear from the Duchesses.’ 

The plural had a sound of splendour, but Lily quite kept her 
head. ‘What do you call an opportunity ? Am I not giving 
them, by accepting their son and brother, the best—and in fact 
the only—opportunity they could desire ?’ 

‘T like the way, darling,’ Lady Champer smiled, ‘ you talk 
about “accepting ” !’ 

Lily thought of this-—she thought of everything. ‘Well, 
say it would have been a better one still for them if I had 
refused him.’ 

Her friend caught her up. ‘But you haven't.’ 

‘Then they must make the most of the occasion as it is,’ 
Lily was very sweet, but very lucid. ‘The Duchesses may write 
or not, as they like; but I’m afraid the Princess simply must.’ 
She hesitated, but after a moment went on: ‘He oughtn’t to 
be willing, moreover, that I shouldn’t expect to be welcomed.’ 

‘He isn’t!’ Lady Champer blurted out. 

Lily jumped at it. ‘Then he has told you? It’s her atti- 
tude ?’ 

She had spoken without passion, but her friend was scarce the 
less frightened. ‘My poor child, what can he do?’ 

Lily saw perfectly. ‘ He can make her.’ 

Lady Champer turned it over, but her fears were what was 
clearest. ‘And if he doesn’t ?’ 

‘If he “doesn’t” ?’ The girl ambiguously echoed it. 

‘I mean if he can’t.’ 

Well, Lily, more cheerfully declined, for the hour, to con- 
sider this. He would certainly do for her what was right; so 
that, after all, though she had herself put the question, she dis- 
claimed the idea that an answer was urgent. There was time, 
she conveyed—which Lady Champer only desired to believe; a 
faith, moreover, somewhat shaken in the latter when the Prince 
entered her room the next day with the information that there 
was none—none, at least, to leave everything in the air. Lady 
Champer had not yet made up her mind as to which of these 
young persons she liked most to draw into confidenee, nor as to 
whether she most inclined to take the Roman side with the 
American or the American side with the Roman. But now, at 
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least, she was settled; she gave proof of it in the increased 
lucidity with which she spoke for Lily. 

‘Wouldn’t the Princess depart—a—from her usual attitude 
for such a great occasion ?’ 

The difficulty was, a little, that the young man so well under- 
stood his mother. ‘The devil of it is, you see, that it’s for Lily 
herself, so much more, she thinks the occasion great.’ 

Lady Champer mused. ‘If you hadn’t her consent, I could 
understand it. But from the moment she thinks the girl good 
enough for you to marry : 

‘Ah, she doesn’t!’ the Prince gloomily interposed. ‘ How- 
ever,’ he explained, ‘she accepts her because there are reasons— 
my own feeling, now so my very life, don’t you see? But it 
isn’t quite open arms. All the same, as I tell Lily, the arms 
would open,’ 

‘If she’d make the first step? Hum!’ said Lady Champer, 
not without the note of grimness. ‘She'll be obstinate.’ 

The young man, with a melancholy eye, quite coincided; 
‘She'll be obstinate.’ 

‘So that I strongly recommend you to manage it,’ his friend 
went on after a pause. ‘It strikes me that if the Princess can’t 
do it for Lily, she might at least do it for you. Any girl you 
marry becomes thereby somebody.’ 

‘Of course—doesn’t she? She certainly ought to do it for 
me. I’m, after all, the head of the house.’ 

‘Well then, make her!’ said Lady Champer a little im- 
patiently. 

‘IT will. Mamma adores me, and I adore her.’ 

‘And you adore Lily, and Lily adores you—therefore every- 
body adores everybody, especially as I adore you both. With so 
much adoration all round, therefore, things ought to march.’ 

‘They shall!’ the young man declared with spirit. ‘I adore 
you too—you don’t mention that ; for you help me immensely. 
But what do you suppose she'll do if she doesn’t ?’ 

The agitation already visible in him ministered a little to 
vagueness; but his friend after an instant disembroiled it. 
‘What do I suppose Lily will do if your mother remains stiff?’ 
Lady Champer faltered, but she let him have it: ‘ She’ll break.’ 

His wondering eyes became strange. ‘Just for that ?’ 

‘You may certainly say it isn’t much—when people love as 
you do,’ 
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‘ Ah, I’m afraid, then, Lily doesn’t !’—and he turned away in 
his trouble. 

She watched him while he moved, not speaking for a minute, 
‘My dear young man, are you afraid of your mamma?’ 

He faced short about again. ‘I’m afraid of this—that if she 
does do it she won’t forgive her. She will do it—yes. But Lily 
will be for her, in consequence, ever after, the person who has 
made her submit herself. She'll hate her for that—and then 
she'll hate me for being concerned in it.’ The Prince presented it 
all with clearness—almost with charm, ‘What do you say to 
that ?’ 

His friend had to think. ‘ Well, only, I fear, that we belong, 
Lily and I, to a race unaccustomed to counting with such passions, 
Let her hate!’ she, however, a trifle inconsistently wound up. 

‘But I love her so!’ 

‘Which?’ Lady Champer asked it almost ungraciously ; in 
such a tone, at any rate, that, seated on the sofa with his elbows 
on his knees, his much-ringed hands nervously locked together 
and his eyes of distress wide open, he met her with visible sur- 
prise. What she met im with is perhaps best noted by the fact 
that after a minute of it his hands covered his bent face and she 
became aware she had drawn tears. ‘This produced such regret in 
her that, before they parted, she did what she could to attenuate 
and explain—making a great point, at all events, of her rule, with 
Lily, of putting only his own side of the case. ‘I insist awfully, 
you know, on your greatness !’ 

He jumped up, wincing. ‘Oh, that’s horrid.’ 

‘I don’t know. Whose fault is it then, at any rate, if trying 
to help you may have that side?’ This was a question that, with 
the tangle he had already to unwind, only added a twist ; yet she 
went on as if positively to add another. ‘Why on earth don’t 
you, all of you, leave them alone ?’ 

‘Leave them ?? 

‘ All your Americans.’ 

‘Don’t you like them, then—the women ?’ 

She hesitated. ‘No. Yes. They're an interest. But they're 
a nuisance. It’s a question, at any rate, if they’re worth the 
trouble they give.’ 

This, at least, it seemed he could take in. ‘You mean that 
one should be quite sure first what they ae worth ?’ 

He made her laugh now. ‘It would appear that you never 
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can be. But also, really, that you can’t keep your hands 
off.’ 

He fixed the social scene an instant with his heavy eye. ‘ Yes. 
Doesn’t it ?’ 

‘ However,’ she pursued, as if he again a little irritated her, 
‘Lily’s position is quite simple.’ 

‘Quite. She just loves me.’ 

‘I mean, for herself. She really makes no differences. It’s 
only we—you and I—who make them all.’ 

The Prince wondered. ‘But she tells me she delights in 
us; has, I mean, such a sense of what we are supposed to 
“yepresent.”’ 

‘Oh, she thinks she has. Americans think they have all sorts 
of things ; but they haven’t. That’s just 2¢’—Lady Champer was 
shilnaptiio. ‘Nothing but their Americanism. If you marry 
anything, you marry that ; and if your mother accepts anything, 
that’s what she accepts.’ Then, though the young man followed 
the demonstration with an apprehension almost pathetic, she gave 
him, without mercy, the whole of it. ‘ Lily’s rigidly logical. <A 
girl—as she knows girls—is “welcomed,” on her engagement, 
before anything else can happen, by the family of her young man; 


and the motherless giz], alone in the world, more punctually than 
any other. His mother—ifshe’s a “ lady ”—takes it upon herself. 
Then the girl goes and stays with them. But she does nothing 


before. Tirez-vous de ld. 

The young man sought on the spot to obey this last injunction, 
and his effort presently produced a flash. ‘ Oh, if she’ll come and 
stay with us ’—all would, easily, be well! The flash went out, 
however, when Lady Champer returned: ‘Then let the Princess 
invite her,’ 

Lily a fortnight later simply said to her, from one hour to 
the other, ‘I’m going home,’ and took her breath away by sailing 
on the morrow with the Bransbys. The tense cord had somehow 
snapped; the proof was in the fact that the Prince, dashing off to 
his good friend at this crisis an obscure, an ambiguous note, 
started the same night for Rome. Lady Champer, for the time, 
sat in darkness, but during the summer many things occurred ; 
and one day in the autumn, quite unheralded and with the signs 
of some of them in his face, the Prince appeared again before her. 
He was not long in telling her his story, which was simply that 
he had come to her, all the way from Rome, for news of Lily and 
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to talk of Lily. She was prepared, as it happened, to meet his 
impatience; yet her preparation was but little older than his 
arrival, and was deficient, moreover, in an important particular, 
She was not prepared to knock him down, and she made him talk 
to gain time. She had however, to understand, put a primary 
question: ‘She never wrote, then ?’ 

‘Mamma? Oh yes—when she at last got frightened at Miss 
Gunton’s having become so silent. She wrote in August; but 
Lily’s own decisive letter—letter to me, I mean—crossed with it. 
It was too late—that put an end.’ 

‘A real end ?’ 

Everything in the young man showed how real. ‘On the 
ground of her being willing no longer to keep up, by the stand 
she had taken, such a relation between mamma and me. But her 
rupture,’ he wailed, ‘ keeps it up more than anything else.’ 

‘ And is it very bad?’ 

‘Awful, I assure you. I’ve become for my mother a person 
who has made her make, all for nothing, an unprecedented 
advance, a humble submission ; and she’s so disgusted, all round, 
that it’s no longer the same old charming thing for us to be 
together. It makes it worse for her that I’m still madly in love.’ 

‘Well,’ said Lady Champer after a moment, ‘if you're still 
madly in love I can only be sorry for you.’ 

‘You can do nothing for me?—don’t advise me to go 
over ?’ 

She had to take a longer pause. ‘ You don’t at all know, then, 
what has happened ?—that old Mr. Ganton has died and left her 
everything ?’ 

All his vacancy and curiosity came out in a wild echo, 
‘“ Everything ” ?’ 

‘She writes me that it’s a great deal of money.’ 

‘ You’ve just heard from her, then ?’ 

‘This morning. I seem to make out,’ said Lady Champer, ‘an 
extraordinary number of dollars.’ 

‘Oh, I was sure it was!’ the young man murmured. 

‘And she’s engaged,’ his friend went on, ‘to Mr. Bransby.’ 

He bounded, rising before her. ‘ Mr. Bransby ?’ 

‘« Adam P.”—the gentleman with whose mother and sisters 
she went home. They, she writes, have beautifully welcomed 
her.’ 

‘Dio mio!’ The Prince stared; he had flushed with the 
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blow, and the tears had come into his eyes. ‘ And I believed she 
loved me!’ 

‘] didn’t!’ said Lady Champer with some curtness. 

He gazed about; he almost rocked ; and, unconscious of her 
words, he appealed, inarticulate and stricken. At last, however, 
he found his voice. ‘What on earth, then, shall Ido? I can less 
than ever go back to mamma!’ 

She got up for him, she thought for him, pushing a better 
chair into her circle. ‘Stay here with me, and Ill ring for tea. 
Sit there nearer the fire—you’re cold.’ 

‘Awfully!’ he confessed as he sank. ‘And I believed she 
loved me!’ he repeated as he stared at the fire. 

‘I didn’t!’ Lady Champer once more declared. This time, 
visibly, he heard her, and she immediately met his wonder. ‘ No 
—it was all the rest ; your great historic position, the glamour of 
your name and your past. Otherwise what she stood out for 
wouldn’t be excusable. But she has the sense of such things, and 
they were what she loved.’ So, by the fire, his hostess explained 
it, while he wondered the more. 

‘I thought that last summer you told me just the contrary.’ 

It seemed, to do her justice, to strike her. ‘Did I? Ob, 
well, how does one know? With Americans one is lost!’ 
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FROM THE BOER REPUBLICS. 








At the present moment when all eyes are turned to Johannesburg, 
a brief account of a visit I was permitted to make to the Fort 
there may havea certain interest. The more so that Iam told, on 
good authority, that I am believed to be the only Englishman 
who has been inside it. I had come back from Rhodesia in 
the winter of 1897, and was staying for a short time on the Rand 
before my return to England. While there I happened to make 
the acquaintance of Mr. Krause, the Public Prosecutor, who very 
kindly took me over the police courts, and explained to me fully 
the system on which they were worked. In most respects, I am 
bound to say, it seemed to me to be admirable. There was an evi- 
dent desire on the part of the Boers to rule justly and equitably, 
but there was quite as evidently a great deal of race friction, a 
harsh and unconciliatory manner among the Boer officials, and 
the same refusal on the part of a large section of the Outlanders 
to credit the Government with honesty either of purpose or of 
execution, which has unhappily characterised the Irish with 
regard to our own administration of Ireland. 

In many ways Johannesburg is a beautiful town, but it was 
not a pleasant place to live in. There was an unreal feeling 
about it, of its being to most of its inhabitants only a temporary 
abiding place, and not one which they could ever come to regard 
as their permanent home. Besides this there was an impending 
feeling of insecurity and unrest, an atmosphere loaded with 
suspicion and distrust, and now and again mutterings of the 
storm that has since broken. The town was fairly well governed, 
and there were fewer murders and crimes of violence than in most 
other cities of the same size. There was no oppression so far as I 
could learn (and I spent three months there in the early part of 
the year), but there was an utter disbelief in and dislike to each 
other which made friendly intercourse between the British and the 





Dutch almost impossible. This feeling of animosity the press on 
both sides had done its best to fan, until at. last both races seemed 
to have made up their minds for war. The British were always 
talking about it, the papers kept constantly harping on the possi- 
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bility of it, and the Boers were quietly preparing for it. They 
felt sure, they said, that it must come sooner or later; and the 
same feeling was apparent in Bloemfontein, although not so 
strongly as in the Transvaal. 

President Steyn remarked to me one day, ‘ We don’t want to 
fight, but you have taken the Hinterland away from us, and there 
is nowhere left for us to trek to, and if you force us to fight we 
must just die where we stand.’ They felt they could not get a 
fair hearing. One of the Boer officials in Pretoria told me they 
were confident they would be perfectly safe if they were in 
Lord Salisbury’s hands, but that they did not trust Mr. Chamber- 
lain. ‘ We believe,’ he said, ‘that he intends to drive us into 
war, and to take our country from us. 

Still, it is only fair to the Boers to state that, although they 
avowed their aversion to Mr. Chamberlain quite unreservedly, 
they did not accuse him of complicity in the Raid; his prompt 
action at the time seemed to them sufficient disproof of that; but 
they believed him to be actuated by a rooted hostility to the 
Transvaal, and that he meant to bring about war if he possibly 
could. It was the Rhodes party who kept asserting that Mr. 
Chamberlain was implicated in it, and the Dutch can hardly be 
blamed if at last they gave credit to their assertions. 

Indeed, what struck me particularly was the singular fairness 
shown by the Dutch even when their feelings were most strongly 
aroused. I will give a couple of instances. I was talking to 
Mr. Fischer in Bloemfontein about the Raid, and I asked him 
whether the Boers thought that Mr. Rhodes was influenced by 
sordid motives. ‘No,’ he said, ‘we don’t. We can never forgive 
him for what he did, and we can never again trust him. But we 
do not accuse him of having done it for money; we think it was 
for a misplaced ambition.’ 

President Steyn was equally ready to consider his opponents’ 
view of the question. Chief Justice de Villiers had written an 
article in ‘The Nineteenth Century’ on the treatment of the Free 
State by Great Britain with regard to Basutoland. Before I left 
Bloemfontein he gave me this to read, and also Sir Henry Stanley’s 
reply, and a subsequent rejoinder of his own. While I was away I 
had my attention called to a despatch of Sir Philip Wodehouse, 
written in 1868, which seemed to put quite a different complexion 
on some of the Chief Justice’s conclusions, On my return to 
Bloemfontein, as the Chief Justice was away, I went to President 
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Steyn and asked him if I might see this despatch, and he said 
certainly, but that he did not believe the Chief Justice could 
be wrong, as he was a very careful man. Nevertheless, he very 
kindly had a copy of the whole despatch made for me, with 
President Brand’s answer, and when I came to look through it, 
it bore out fully the Chief Justice’s contention. 

President Steyn himself is a singularly frank, unassuming, 
straightforward man, a member of one of the English Inns of 
Court, and married to a wife of half Scotch descent. He had an 
exceedingly cordial feeling towards individual Englishmen, al- 
though he made no concealment of his entire distrust of Great 
Britain as a government. The same distrust, indeed, existed 
among the Dutch all over South Africa. 

The war, in fact, has been brewing for years, and is due to 
faults on both sides—to Boer suspicion, unfriendliness, and dis- 
trust, and to our own want of political sympathy, and of compre- 
hension of the Boer character. When two strong proud races 
clash, war must sooner or later be the result, unless the greatest 
tact and forbearance be exercised ; only it would have been better 
for our future relations with the Dutch, as well as more consistent 
with truth, if we could have based our quarrel avowedly upon race 
antagonism, instead of being misled into accusing the Boers of all 
sorts of barbarities and iniquities of which they have assuredly 
not been guilty. 

Anthony Trollope’s opinion of them in 1878 is worth quoting, for 
it is just as true nowas it was then. ‘It has been imagined by 
some people—I must acknowledge to have received such an 
impression myself—that the Boer was a European, who had 
retrograded from civilisation and had become savage, barbarous, 
and unkindly. There can be no greater mistake. The courtesies 
of life are as dear to him as to any European. The circumstances 
of his secluded life have made him unprogressive. It may, how- 
ever, be that the same circumstances have maintained with him 
that hospitality for strangers, and easy unobtrusive familiarity of 
manners, which the contrasts and rapidity of modern life have 
banished from us in Europe. The Datch Boer, with all his 
roughness, is a gentleman from his head to his heels’ (‘South 
Africa,’ vol. ii. p. 329). 

But to return to the question of the Tort. After I had seen 
the police court, I asked Mr. Krause if there would be any 
objection to my inspecting the gaol. He said there would be 
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none, and made an appointment a few days ahead for Dr. Cecil 
Schulz, the civil surgeon of Johannesburg, who was in medical 
charge of the gaol, to accompany us. 

The gaol, I should explain, is inside the Fort, but separated 
from it by a high wall, so that the prisoners have no means of 
acquiring any information about it. 

When the appointed time came, to my surprise, Mr. Krause 
informed me that he had obtained special permission from Pretoria 
to show me the Fort also. 

At the end of our inspection I asked him if I was at liberty to 
make public what I had seen, and he replied that I had been taken 
over it with the express understanding that I intended to do 
so. Unfortunately my knowledge of military matters was of the 
slightest, and although I told several people in Johannesburg 
about my visit, I did not attempt any written description, as I 
knew nothing of any other forts which I could use as a standard 
of comparison. 

Unlike Pretoria, which lies in a narrow cup-shaped valley, 
Johannesburg is built on the slope of the bare treeless downs 
which constitute the Witwatersrand. The Fort has been erected 
on the crest of the hill, and dominates the whole of the town 
which lies outstretched beneath it. It also commands the level 
summit of the hill on both sides to the right and left, and a 
distance of a mile toa mile and a half of level ground at the 
back which extends between it and where the hillside breaks 
abruptly away into a valley lying nearly a thousand feet below. 

It is an ideal position for a fort, for it would be impossible for 
an enemy to approach it unobserved, or, if the houses in its 
immediate vicinity were destroyed, to obtain cover while making 
an attack. 

The-walls of the Fort consist of sloping banks of earth about 
30 feet in height, crowned on the top by an embrasured parapet. 
Inside these earth banks are bomb-proof concrete chambers for the 
men to live in, and within the gaol is a well, so that there is no 
danger of a scarcity of water. At the time of our visit the Fort was 
only just finished, and the guns had not yet arrived. I was told 
they were on their way out, and were expected in about a month’s 
time, and I was shown both where the big guns were to be placed, 
and also the Maxims for enfilading the glacis. This was in 
January 1898—just two years after the Raid—and that the Fort 
should have been then still uncompleted gees some way to prove 
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that at any rate the more extensive of the Transvaal armaments 
were subsequent, and not anterior, to the Raid. 

Some months before Chief Justice de Villiers took me over 
the little Free State arsenal in Bloemfontein, in which there were 
at the outside only halfa dozen guns. When showing them to 
me he made a significant observation : ‘ We are a backward people 
owing to lack of communication, and to consequent lack of educa- 
tion, but we are doing our best to remedy this defect, and one of 
the cruellest results of the Raid is the diversion by the Raad of a 
large sum of money’ (I think he said a hundred thousand pounds) 
‘for the purchase of guns, a considerable portion of which would 
otherwise have been devoted to education.’ 

We have been assured both by the Government and by Sir 
Alfred Milner that the action of the Free State in joining the 
Transvaal came upon them as an absolute surprise, but the appro- 
priation of so large a sum for armaments (the total revenue of the 
Free State for 1895 being only 408,551/.) ought surely to have 
given them warning of what the Free Staters were likely to do in 
cease of war with the Transvaal, even if the defensive alliance 
between the two Republics, concluded directly after the Raid, had 
not already been sufficient to do so. 

While I was in the Free State the report of the South African 
Committee was published, and the harmful effect it produced was 
very marked. To the Dutch all over South Africa it seemed to be 
a convincing proof that we had a fixed design against the Trans- 
vaal, and it consequently lit up anew the latent race feeling which 
had been gradually dying out. Many of the Iree State burghers 
were as fully aware as ourselves of the glaring defects of the 
Transvaal administration, and were quite as eager that pressure 
should be brought to bear upon President Kruger to obtain the 
urgently needed reforms, but anything like a menace to the sister 
Republic caused every other feeling than that of race loyalty to be 
forgotten. 

I travelled for some distance with a young Free State Boer 
who had spent some time in England at one of the universities. 
‘T have always been a student of Herbert Spencer,’ he remarked, 
‘and strongly opposed to war, but when the Jameson Raid oc- 
curred I forgot all about Herbert Spencer and rushed for my 
rifle.’ . 
The grievous provocation the Boers received before the war, 
and the gallant stand they have made against overwhelming odds, 
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have fairly earned for them as generous a settlement as is com- 
patible with the future peace of South Africa, and some arrange- 
ment may surely be devised by which that peace may be secured 
without depriving them altogether of the independence which 
igs so dear to them. 

Sir Redvers Buller (then Colonel Buller) speaking in the City 
of London in 1879, after his return from the Zulu War, made use 
of the following words: ‘Soldiers have nothing to do with politics, 
end I think the less they know about them the better. But at 
the same time any workman does his work better when his heart 
is in it, and when he feels that it is a good work, and I must say 
that war, which is a disagreeable thing to have anything to do 
with at any time, is rendered less repulsive to the actors in it if 
they can believe it is a right war.’ Whether they will be able 
to believe that about this present war will depend largely upon 
the nature of the final settlement, and more still on the manner in 
which that settlement is brought about. Above all things it is 
desirable that it should be effected by some one in whose fairness 
the Dutch can trust, by some one upon whom the shadow of 
this terrible conflict does not rest. What has caused the French 
Canadians, a Catholic and a Latin race, to remain loyal to our 
rule during the troubled period of the American Revolution, and, 
more wonderful still, throughout the Napoleonic wars, and has 
sent them now to fight enthusiastically by our side? Has it not 
been the generous treatment secured for them by General Murray, 
by Sir Guy Carleton, and by Lord Durham? Local hatreds are 
hard to extinguish, the clamour for vengeance is hard to stifle, 
but when both sides have been so greatly to blame as they have 
been in this South African War, will it not be a wise policy for 
Great Britain to hearken as little to the heated demands of the 
Cape Colonists as she did to those of the loyalists of Upper 
Canada in 1837? They burnt down the Parliament House in 
Montreal in token of their disapproval of the temperate measures 
that were then adopted, but the steadfastness of the province of 
Quebec has remained ever since a standing monument to Lord 
Durhain’s political prescience. 

H. C, Tromson. 
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What spirits these so forsaken and so jaded : 

White plumes stained and apparel that is rent : 

Wild eyes dim with ideals that have faded : 

Weary feet wearily resting in ascent ? 

Heroes and patriots, a company benighted, 

Looking back drearily they see along the plain 

Many a bright beacon that liberty had lighted 

Dying out slowly in the wind and in the rain. 
Lorp BowEN. 


I, 


For a century past, to go back no further, the song-writers of 
England have been singing of victory, the song-writers of Ireland 
only of defeat. Nelson and Wellington and Clive and their days 
of triumph have been set in lasting verse by English poets, not 
the generals driven back by Washington, or Hicks or Herbert 
Stewart or Majuba Hill. Gordon, dead and defeated, has never 
passed into popular song, but the conqueror of Omdurman has 
already had the hall mark of success stamped upon him by the 
unofficial laureate of the Empire. And yet it is not a material 
victory that most needs interpretation in song. The newspaper 
placard that tells of it is enough to stir the blood to swell the 
pride, of the passer-by. The song-writer, the poet, would find a 
better mission were he to tell of the meaning of failure, of the 
gain that may lie in the wake of a lost battle. If he himself 
possessed the faith that is the evidence of things unseen, he 
would strive to give spiritual vision to trembling and dis- 
couraged men. He would strive for the power of the man of God 
in the little hill city besieged by the Syrian host, when he com- 
forted his trembling and discouraged servant with the assurance 
that ‘they that be with us are more than they that bé with 
them,’ and opened his eyes to see the mountain sides alight with 
chariots and horses of fire. 

Whether with such a purpose, or whether through tin nature 
formed by generations of loss, it is not of conquerors or of 
victories our poets have written sand our people have sung through 
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the last hundred years, but of defeat and of prison and of death. 
This feeling, or instinct, has been thus expressed :— 

They say the British Empire owes much to Irish hands, 

That Irish valour fixed her flag o’er many conquered lands, 

And ask if Erin takes no pride in these her gallant sons, 

Her Wolseleys and her Lawrences, her Wolfes and Wellingtons. 

Ah! these were of the Empire, we yield them to her fame, 

And ne’er in Erin’s orisons is heard their alien name ; 

But those for whom her heart beats high and benedictions swell, 

They died upon the scaffold and they pined within the cell. 


Another song, more distinctively of the people, is the one from 
which I have taken the name of this paper : 
Let cowards sneer and tyrants frown, 
Oh little do we care: 
A felon’s cap’s the noblest crown 
An Irish head can wear! 
And though they sleep in dungeons deep 
Or flee outlawed and banned, 
We love them yet, we can’t forget 
The felons of our land. 


Felony is given in Johnson’s dictionary as ‘a crime denounced 
capital by the law, and this is how it, or perhaps I should use the 
word coined for Ireland, ‘ treason-felony,’ is defined in Ireland also— 
a crime in the eyes of the law, not in the eyes of the people. A 
thief is shunned, a murder prompted by brutality or personal 
malice is vehemently denounced, a sheepstealer’s crime is visited 
on the third and fourth generations; but a ‘felon’ has come to 
mean one who has gone to death or to prison for the sake of a 
principle or a cause. In consequence, the prison rather lends a 
halo than leaves a taint. In a country that is not a reading 
country, ‘Speeches from the Dock,’ the last public words of 
political prisoners, is in its forty-eighth edition. The chief 
ornament of many a cottage is the warrant for the arrest of a son 
of the house framed and hung up as a sort of diploma of honour. 
I remember an election to a dispensary district before which one 
candidate sent round certificates of his medical skiil, the other 
merely a statement that several members of his family had been 
prosecuted by the Government. And it was the latter who won 
the appointment. I have known the hillsides blaze with bonfires 
when prisoners were released, not because they were believed to 
be innocent, but because they were believed to be guilty. It has 
been so all through the century. I find among Under-Secretary 
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Gregory’s papers a letter written by Colonel Barry from Limerick 
in 1816 in connection with some executions that were taking 
place at that disturbed time. ‘The Sheriff has requested that I 
would remark to you the propriety of appealing to Government 
to forbid the Bodies of all such people, or indeed any part of their 
clothing, being given up to their familys, who consider that these 
people have died as Martyrs in the cause of their country, and 
instead of holding them out as examples to avoid, cry them up as 
characters to be imitated. The anxiety to get the corps of the 
execution is very curious, it is carried to such length by the 
different Branches of the family as to cause very great Battles, 
indeed the last execution that took place here there was very 
nearly being a Battle, and there were as I understand upwards of a 
thousand people clearing for action when the Mayor threatened 
to turn out the main guard if they did not disperse... . Not 
even a shoe should be given to the family, for all the cloths the 
deceased had on are considered as relicks.’ Then, as in later 
years, the act of the Government executioner seems often to have 
been a swift act of canonisation. 


II, 


Irish history, having been forbidden in the national schools, 
has lifted up its voice in the streets, and has sung the memory of 
each new movement, and of the men who guided it, into the 
memory of each new generation. At little Catholic bookshops, at 
little sweet and china shops in country towns, one finds the cheap 
ballad books, in gaudy paper covers, red, yellow, and green, that 
hold these summaries of a sad history. The ‘ Harp of Tara,’ the 
‘Green Flag of Ireland,’ the ‘ Rising of the Moon,’ are some of 
them. And at fairs and markets the favourite ballads are sold 
singly or in broadsheets by the singers at a yet lower price. 
Sometimes it is a movement that is celebrated, the ’98 rebellion 
above all. The well-known ‘ Who fears to speak of Ninety-eight,’ 
the contribution of Trinity College to national song, has lately 
taken new youth in a translation into Irish, but a more general 
favourite is the simple and picturesque ‘ Rising of the Moon :’— 

Oh! then tell me, Shawn O’Ferrall, 
Where the gathering is to be— 


In the old spot by the river 
Right well known to you and me, 
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One word more—for signal token 
Whistle up the marching tune, 
With your pike upon your shoulder 

By the rising of the moon. 


Well they fought for poor old Ireland, 
And full bitter was their fate 
(Oh! what glorious pride and sorrow 
Fill the name of ninety-eight !) 
Yet, thank God, e’en still are beating 
Hearts in manhood’s burning noon, 
Who would follow in their footsteps 
At the rising of the moon ! 
The Union and ‘The Fate of the Forties’ (the forty shilling 
freeholders evicted when they ceased to be of political use) and 
the famine and other disastrous events are touched on. But for 
the most part the ballads are written to keep in honour the 
names of the ‘ felons’ themselves, ‘the men who loved the cause 
that never dies.’ 

In a little packet of papers in my possession marked as 
‘proved to have been found in Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s apart- 
ment in Leinster House,’ probably at the time of his arrest, there 
is a card, ‘Sacred to the memory of William Orr,’ the inscription 
carefully written and surrounded with emblems of Erin and 
of Liberty and of Death, painted possibly by Lord Edward’s own 
hand. Orr, the writing explains, was ‘offered up at Carrickfergus 
on Saturday, 14th October, 1797, an awful sacrifice to Irish freedom 
on the altar of British tyranny.’ Orrin ‘97, Lord Edward himself 
and Wolfe Tone in ’98, began the long procession that has passed 
into a century of Irish song through the qualifying prison gate. 

A street ballad that has now found its way into songbooks 
touches with some precision as to facts, though without much 
regard to sequence, on the felons of some fifty years. It was 
composed by a Dublin street singer, and, in spite of the stilted 
words of one who has learned a style from newspapers and from 
mob oratory, there is something touching in the conscientious 
attention to detail where it concerns those whose names might 
be slipping out of memory, and in the return to Mitchel’s name 
without any detail, as if the tears in the voice of the singer 
would not allow the fate of the living convict he had known to be 
dwelt upon. 

By Memory inspired, 


And love of country fired, 
The deeds of them I love to dwell upon— 
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And the patriotic glow 
Of my spirit must bestow 

A tribute to O’Connell that is gone, boys, gone. 
Here’s a memory to the friends that are gone. 


In October ’97— 
May his soul find rest in heaven— 
William Orr to execution was led on ; 
The jury, drunk, agreed 
That Irish was his creed ; 
For perjury and threats drove thei on, boys, on. 
Here’s the memory of John Mitchel that is gone. 


We saw a nation’s tears 
Shed for John and Henry Sheares, 
Setrayed by Judas, Captain Armstrong ; 
We may forgive, but yet 
We never can forget 
The poisoning of Maguire that is gone, boys, gone, 
Our high Star and true Apostle that is gone! 


How did Lord Edward die? 
Like a man, without a sigh; 
But he left his handiwork on Major Swan! 
But Sirr, with steel-clad breast, 
And coward heart at best, 
Left us cause to mourn Lord Edward that is gone, boys, gone. 
Here’s the memory of our friends that are gone ! 


September, eighteen-three, 
Closed this cruel history, 
When Emmett’s blood the scaffold flowed upon— 
Oh, had their spirits been wise, 
They might then realise 
Their freedom—but we drink to Mitchel that is gone, boys, gone. 
Here’s the memory of the friends that are gone! 


Lord Edward, Emmett, O’Connell, Wolfe Tone, have had their 
story so often told that it is unnecessary to touch on it. The 
Sheares, Henry and John, were sons of a member of the Irish 
Parliament. The elder was educated at Trinity College, and both 
brothers were called to the Irish bar. They threw in their lot 
with the United Irishmen, and were executed in’98, Sir Jonah 
Barrington, who had been at Trinity with John Sheares, did his 
utmost for them with Lord Clare, but was only promised a respite 
of one hour, and this promise came too late. ‘I hastened to 
Newgate,’ he says, ‘and arrived at the very moment. that the 
executioner was holding up the head of my old college friend, and 
saying, “ Here is the head of a traitor! © They had been hanged 
side by side, holding each other’s hands,” 
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Wolfe Tone, in spite of the romance that must always hang 
about Lord Edward’s name, is looked on, as founder of the United 
Irishmen, as the more direct representative of the rebellion. One 
song by him is in the ballad books, and there is not, I think, one 
in which his name is not found. In many later movements 
men’s thoughts have turned to him. Kickham, the poet-felon, 
sent to imprisonment in 1866, cries :— 

Oh, Knowledge is a wondrous power, 

And stronger than the wind, 


And thrones shall fall and despots bow 
Before the might of mind. 


The poet and the orator 
The heart of man can sway, 
And would to the kind heavens 
That Wolfe Tone were here to-day ! 


Davis, though he died young, before his ‘ Young Ireland’ 
friends had found their way to the dock, to which he himself was 
inevitably tending, wrote while he lived of him and of other felons 
who had come before his time :— 

Sure ’twas for this Lord Edward died, and Wolfe Tone sank serene, 
Because they could not bear to leave the red above the green. 


And ’twas for this that Owen fought, and Sarsfield nobly bled, 
Because their eyes were hot to see the green above the red! 


His verses on ‘Tone’s Grave’ are usually found on the broad- 
sheets, for that grave has been for the last hundred years a place 
of pilgrimage. No tomb has yet been built there, for others feel, 
as Davis felt, that the time has not yet come, but stones have 
often been laid on his grave to mark it, and have as often been 
carried away by the pilgrims as relics, Davis’s verses begin and 


end thus :— 
In Bodenstown churchyard there is a green grave, 
And wildly along it the winter winds rave ; 
Small shelter, I ween, are the ruined walls there 
When the storm sweeps down on the plains of Kildare. 


In Bodenstown churchyard there is a green grave, 
And freely around it let winter winds rave. 

Far better they suit him—the ruin and gloom— 
Till Ireland, a nation, can build him a tomb. 


O’Connell’s influence was growing weak, and men were 
becoming hardened and embittered by the terrible scenes of the 
famine, when, in 1848, John Mitchel—the ‘friend’ whose name 
27—2 
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the poor street singer comes back upon, but cannot dwell upon— 
came out from, or in advance of, the Young Ireland group and 
openly preached revolution. His arrest took place in March, his 
trial in May. He was convicted of the newly baptised crime, 
‘treason-felony,’ and was condemned to fourteen years’ transporta- 
tion. Then he was hurried off in a police van to the war sloop 
that was waiting for him with fires lighted and steam up. His 
‘Jail Journal,’ a book of extraordinary power, begins with the 
entry: ‘May 27, 1848. On this day, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, I, John Mitchel, was kidnapped and carried off 
from Dublin in chains as a convicted felon.’ He was first sent 
to Bermuda, and in the next year with a batch of convicts to the 
Cape. But insurrection had broken out there also. The colonists 
had been promised that their country should never be made a 
penal settlement without their consent. This promise had been 
broken through by means of an ‘ Orderin Council.’ The colonists 
took the law into their own hands and refused to allow the convicts 
to land, though they were ‘ready to make an exception in the case 
of Mr. Mitchel ;’ but he was not allowed to land alone. For five 
months the battle with the Mother Country raged, and the 
convicts lay tossing in Simon’s Bay. At last H.M.’s Government 
gave in, and the ‘Neptune,’ with her live cargo, was sent on to 
fan Diemen’s Land. On the first voyage the ‘Essays of 
Macaulay,’ then a cabinet minister, fell into Mitchel’s hands, 
and the young convict slings his pebbles with a will at the head 
of the big Philistine. It happened that I first came across the 
‘Jail Journal’ in 1887, at the time of the Jubilee, when England 
was celebrating in the name of the Queen her own fifty years 
fatness. Such sentences as these came as a commentary on 
each day’s papers. ‘He (Macaulay) has the right omniscient 
tone and air, and the true knack of administering reverential 
flattery to British civilisation, British prowess, honour, enlighten- 
ment, and all that, especially to the great nineteenth century and 
its astounding civilisation, that is, to his readers. It is altogether 
a new thing in the history of mankind, this triumphant glorifica- 
tion of a current century upon being the century it is. No former 
age, before or after, ever took any pride in itself, and sneered at 
the wisdom of its ancestors ; and the new phenomenon indicates, 
I believe, not higher wisdom, but deeper stupidity. The nine- 
teenth century is come, but not gone; and what now if it should 
be hereafter memorable among centuries for something quite 
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other than its wondrous enlightenment? . . . What the mass of 
mankind understand by the word good is, of course, pudding, and 
praise, and profit, comfort, power, luxury, supply of vulgar wants 
—all, in short, which Bacon included under the word commoda; 
and to minister to mankind in these things is, according to the 
Pp : : ‘ ‘ : 

great English teacher, the highest aim—the only aim and 
end of true philosophy and wisdom. O Plato! O Jesu! ... 































They did actually imagine—those ancient wise men—that it is 
true wisdom to raise our thoughts and aspirations above what the 
mass of mankind calls good—to regard truth, fortitude, honesty, 
: purity, as the great objects of human effort and not the supply of 
. vulgar wants.’ These words were not spoken by any living 
: preacher, but by a convicted felon who had not lived to see the 
jubilee— 
a So we drink to John Mitchel that is gone, boys, gone: 
s Here’s the memory of the friends that are gone. 
The Fenian outbreak—it can hardly be called ‘ rising ’—of 1867 
y would not perhaps have found a large place in national song but 
i for the Manchester triple execution. Asit is, the songs connected 
' with that tragedy are perhaps the most numerous and popular of 
' all. The outbreak came in 1867, and was easily put down. As 
; in 98, the chief leaders had already been arrested, and the whole 


plan fell into disorder. Some of the principal organisers escaped ; 
two of them, Kelly and Deasy, were arrested at Manchester. On 
September 18 they were placed in the dock, and were remanded 
and sent back to the borough gaol, handcuffed and locked into 
separate compartments of a prison van, with a strong escort of 
police. About halfway on the road to Salford the van was 
attacked by a body of men, some armed, who shot down one of the | 
| horses and so brought it to a full stop. They tried to break the 
; door open, but it was locked. The lock was blown open by a 
pistol shot, and Sergeant Brett, who was inside, and who had 
bravely refused to give up the keys, was shot dead, whether by 
this shot or by a deliberate one was the point disputed at the 
trial. The prisoners were snatched out, helped, handcuffed as they 
were, over the wall,and made their escape. The police rallied, and, 
helped by the mob, seized some of the rescuers who had stayed on 
the spot to cover the flight of the prisoners. The Irish quarter of 
Manchester was searched, and before morning sixty Irishmen were 
in prison. 

The final trial of the rescuers took place on October 28, By 


eT OSS 
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this time five men had been pitched upon as ringleaders, Allen, 
Larkin, O’Brien, Maguire, and Condon. All were found guilty 
and condemned to death. The last two were afterwards released, 
Maguire, curiously enough, on the intercession of the whole hody 
of press representatives who had attended the trial, Condon, it was 
believed, because he was an American citizen. The other three 
were hanged publicly at Manchester on November 23. 

The excitement caused in Ireland was extraordinary. It was 
believed that these men were put to death, not because they were 
guilty of murder, for this was not proved, and each one to the end 
protested his innocence, but because, as has often happened in 
other countries in a moment of passion and panic, the mob had 
demanded a victim, and the lot had fallen not on one but on three. 
They were all men of good character, working for their bread. 
O’Brien was the son of an evicted farmer; Larkin, the grandson 
of a farmer flogged and transported in ’98; Allen, for whose fate 
most pity was felt, had been brought up a carpenter, was only 19, 
and was soon to have been married. He, like the others, had not 
asked for mercy or denied his share in the rescue, but only in the 
death of Sergeant Brett. In his last letter to his family he said, 
‘I am dying an honourable death. I am dying for Ireland, dying 
for the land that gave me birth, dying for the island of saints, 
and dying for liberty. Every generation of our countrymen has 
suffered, and where is the Irish heart could stand by unmoved ? 
I should like to know what trouble, what passion, what mischief 
could separate the true Irish heart from its own native isle.’ On 
the next Sunday the chapels were filled with prayers for the souls 
of the victims. Their bodies had been buried in quicklime, but 
immense funeral processions were held, and are still held in their 
memory. 

Their fate gave the touch of pathos that had been wanting to 
the Fenian movement. After senténce of death had been pro- 
nounced on them, and before they left the dock, they had cried 
out together ‘God save Ireland!’ The song founded on these 
words has become the national anthem of the greater part of 
Ireland. 


Never till the latest day 
Shall the memory pass away 
Of the gallant lives thus given for our land ; 
But on the cause must go, 
Amidst joy or weal or woe, 
Till we’ve made our isle a nation free and grand— 
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God save Ireland, say we proudly, 

God save Ireland, say we all; 

If upon the scaffold high 

Or the battle-field we die, 

Oh, what matter when for Erin dear we fall? 


Many other songs have been written and are sung in their 
honour—‘ The Martyrs,’ ‘ Martyrs’ Day,’ ‘The Martyred Three,’ 
and the one that, to take the test of the broad sheets, is most 
popular, the ‘Smashing of the Van.’ 

One cold November morning in 1867, 

These martyrs to their country’s cause a sacrifice were given. 
God save Ireland ! was the cry, all through the crowd it ran; 
The Lord have mercy on the boys that helped to smash the van. 


Our ballad singers, in their summaries of history, are never 
afraid of names, but daringly string them together in a sort of 
rhymed ‘ Calendar of Worthies,’ as :— 

Now to begin to name them, I’ll continue in a direct line, 
There’s John Mitchel, Thomas Francis Maher, and also William Smith O’Brien, 


John Martin and O’Donoghue, Erin sorely feels their loss, 
For to complete their number I will include O’Donovan Ross. 


There is a redeeming intensity and continuity of purpose through 
even such doggerel verses as these; they are not without dignity 
if looked on as roughly hammered links in an unequally wrought 
chain. 

Parnell, when in Kilmainham Jail, was sung at fairs and 
markets all through the country, and in the first burst of sorrow 
for his loss many verses were written, but none that have taken, 
or are likely to take, a real hold on the country, and this, 
although the first that were printed in ‘ United Ireland’ after his 
death were written by the first of our poets, Yeats. The split in 
the party, or the influence of priests, or perhaps the strange belief 
held by many that he is still alive, has laid a silencing finger on 
the singers’ lips. And some have looked elsewhere for words to 
associate with his grave :— 

Oh, I have dreamed a dreary dream, 
Beyond the Isle of Skye: 


I saw a dead man win a fight, 
And I thought that man was I. 


But Davis’s beautiful ‘Lament for Owen Roe’ best expresses the 
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despair that has been felt by every new peasant generation, ag 
one leader after another has been struck down :— 


We thought you would not die, we were sure you would not go 
And leave us in our utmost need to Cromwell’s cruel blow, 
Sheep without a shepherd, when the snow shuts out the sky. 
Oh, why did you leave us, Owen? Why did you die? 


Soft as woman’s was your voice, O'Neil, bright was your eye. 
Oh, why did you leave us, Owen, why did you die ? 

Your troubles are all over, you're at rest with God on high ; 
But we're slaves and we're orphans, Owen. Why did you die? 


III. 


Few of our ballads can take rank with those of Davis at his 
best, but there are some of them, those written by the felons 
themselves, that stand outside criticism, sweat-drops of the worker, 
blood-drops of the fighter shed as he passed along the nis high- 
way. As some old lines say : 


And he was also in the war, 
He who this rhyme did write ; 

Till evening fought he with the sword, 
And sang the song at night. 


Such are those of Doheny, who was hunted over bogs and moun- 
tains for many weeks in ’48, after Smith O’Brien’s rising, in which 
he had taken part. He has told of these wanderings in his book, 
‘On a Felon’s Track,’ and also in one of his ballads, written while 
‘on his keeping’ on the Kerry mountains, and addressed to Ire- 
land, ‘ Acushla gal machree : ’"— 


I’ve given thee my youth and prime 
And manhood’s waning years, 

I’ve blest thee in the sunniest time 
And shed for thee my tears ; 

And, mother, though thou’st cast away 
The child who'd die for thee, 

My fondest wish is still to pray 
For Cushla gal machree. 


I’ve tracked for thee the mountain sides 
And slept within the brake, 

More lonely than the swan that glides 
On Lua’s fairy lake ; 

The rich have spurned me from their door 
Because I’d set thee free, 

Yet do I love thee more and more 

Acushla gal machree | 
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Another felon ballad writer was Kickham, from whose ‘ Rory 
of the Hill’ I have already quoted. His ‘ Patrick Sheehan,’ well 
known in country places, is still an obstacle in the path of the re- 
cruiting sergeant :— 

Bereft of home, and kith and kin, 
With plenty all around, 
I starved within my cabin 
And slept upon the ground; 
But cruel as my lot was 
I ne’er did hardship know 
Till I joined the English army 
Far away from Aherlow. 


‘ Rouse up there,’ says the Corporal, 
‘ You lazy Hirish hound— 

Why, don’t you hear, you sleeping dog, 
The call “ to arms” sound ?’ 

Alas ! I had been dreaming 
Of days long, long ago: 

I woke before Sebastopol 
And not in Aherlow. 


Then, Irish youths, dear countrymen, 
Take heed of what L say, 

For if you join the English ranks 
You'll surely rue the day. 

And whenever you are tempted 
A soldiering to go, 

%emember poor blind Sheehan 
Of the glen of Aherlow. 


TY. 


To the spiritual mind the spiritual truth underlying each 
development of Christianity is always manifest. But there is a 
significant contrast in the outward form in which religion appears 
to the peasant of England and the peasant of Ireland. In England 
(I quote again from the ‘ Jail Journal ’), ‘is there not our venerable 
Church, our beautiful liturgy? There is a department for all 
that, with the excellent Archbishop of Canterbury at the head of 
it.” To the English peasant the well-furnished village church, 
tbe pulpit cushion, the gilt-edged Bible, the cosy rectory, repre- 
sent respectability, comfort, peace, a settled life. In Ireland the 
peasant has always before his eyes, on his own cottage walls or in 
his whitewashed chapel, the cross, the spear, the crown of thorns, 
that tell of what once seemed earthly failure, that tell that He to 


whom he kneels was led to a felon’s death. 
27—5 
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In England the poet of to-day must, if he will gain a hearing, 
write of the visible and material things that appeal to a people 
who have made ‘The Roast Beef of Old England’ a fetish, and 
whose characteristic song is :— 


We don’t want to fight, but by Jingo if we do, 
We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we've got the money too. 


In Ireland he is in touch with a people whose thoughts have long 
been dwelling on an idea; whose heroes have been the failures, 
the men ‘ who went out to battle and who always fell,’ who went 
out to a battle that was already lost—men who, whatever may 
have been their mistakes or faults, had an aim quite apart from 
personal greed or gain. 

Some of us are inclined to reproach our younger poets with a 
departure from the old tradition because they no longer write 
patriotic and memorial ballads. But in singing of ‘the dim 
wisdoms old and deep that God gives unto man in sleep,’ they 
have not departed from it, they have only travelled a little further 
on the road that leads from things seen to things unseen. And a 
poet is not to be shaped and trained like a yew tree and set in a 
hedgerow, to guard even the most hallowed ashes. He must be 
left to his own growth, like the tree that clings to its own hillside, 
that sends down its roots to find hidden waters, that sends out its 
branches to the winds and to the stars. 

AUGUSTA GREGORY. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF MR. BULL. 


I HAVE been a good deal distressed lately by the reverses of my 
friend John Bull, who is one of the leading tradesmen in this 
town. Everybody knows his establishment. It does a very large 
business indeed : you can get practically everything there—coals, 
Lee-Metford rifles, chocolate, biscuits, steam-engines, Australian 
mutton, home and colonial produce of every kind, in short. My 
old friend is tremendously proud of his shop, which, as he says, 
he has made what it is by strict honesty (and really for an enter- 
prising tradesman he is fairly honest) and attention to business 
principles. He has put a deal of capital into it, and spares no 
expense in advertising; in fact, he keeps a regular department 
for poetry, which is written on the premises and circulated among 
customers and others, and explains in the most beautiful language 
that the house in Britannia Road is the place to go to for every- 
thing. John, who prides himself on his literary taste, considers 
this to be the finest poetry ever written; and Mrs. Bull reads it 
out to him in the evening before he has his regular snooze after 
supper. 

Everything was going on swimmingly until this unfortunate 
Hooligan trouble began. I must explain to you that Mr. Bull 
owns a great deal more property than the actual premises where 
he transacts business. Somehow or other, in course of time he 
has become the proprietor of bits and scraps all over the town and 
suburbs—tenements, waste lands, eligible building sites, ware- 
houses, and what not—the whole making up what, if it was put 
together, would be a very considerable estate. How it all came 
into John Bull’s hands, nobody knows properly; indeed, I don’t 
think he does himself. Some of it was bought, and bought pretty 
dear too. Some of it was left to him. A good deal of it he— 
one doesn’t like using the word, but still—vwell, in fact, took; 
but, mind you, he always took everything for its good, and for 
the ultimate benefit of society, not for any selfish reasons; so 
that to call Mr. Bull a pirate, as Dubois does who keeps the toy- 
shop over the way, is manifestly absurd. Anyhow, it is a very 
fine property, and would be bigger still if Jonathan C., a cousin 
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of the family, hadn’t taken off a good slice which used to belong 
to John. 

As I was saying, this property is a very large straggling 
affair, most of it a long way off from the shop. Its owner finds 
it very hard to look after every part; all the more so, because this 
town has no regular police, and is therefore continually troubled 
by gangs of roughs, who go about breaking windows and even 
heads, and doing damage generally. They are always giving a 
great deal of trouble to the Bull people; and what makes it worse 
is that very often they are actually tenants on the property, who 
ought to know better. One of these Hooligan crowds lately made 
a dead set against poor John ; it was all the harder because to my 
personal knowledge he had shown himself most kind and forgiving 
to various members of this particular gang ; and once before, when 
they came and broke his windows, he refused to prosecute, and 
simply gave them five shillings to drink Mrs. Bull’s health and 
not do it again. That is the kind of man he is, sometimes. In 
spite of this indulgent and charitable treatment, they came the 
other day and made a raid into an outlying corner of his property 
and did all sorts of damage; and not content with this, they 
actually squatted there on land which was no more theirs than it 
is mine (I am thankful to say), where they insulted and even 
assaulted innocent passers-by, and levied blackmail on John Bull's 
adjacent tenants, and, in short, became the terror of the neighbour- 
hood and a disgrace to civilisation. And when Mr. Bull’s watch- 
man (I told you there is no regular police force, and everybody 
has to look after himself), when Thomas Atkins, I say, came with 
orders to turn them out, they told him to go—lI really hardly like 
to say where-—and absolutely refused to stir; quite the contrary ; 
they hid themselves behind rubbish-heaps and hoardings and 
such like, and threw things at Thomas; and when he tried to 
catch them, they ran away and hid behind more hoardings, so 
that when you thought they were in one place they were always 
somewhere else, and the poor watchman got so knocked about 
with stones and brickbats that the next morning, when he came 
round to the shop to report progress, he had a black eye, and a 
cut head, and a torn coat, and a nasty bruise on one of his legs. 
Mrs, Bull had to patch up his coat and give him some arnica and 
vaseline. l 

Poor Mr. Atkins! He is a most respectable man, and an 
excellent watchman, as was his father before him. It is a tra- 
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dition of the Atkins family that they are as brave as lions, and 
do not know what fear is; but unfortunately they are not always 
very clever, and Thomas is a little slow at learning, and does not 
pick up new tricks readily. His father had a tremendous hammer- 
and-tongs battle with the Dubois’ watchman once, right in the 
middle of the public street—thirty-six rounds or so they had of 
it—and licked him, as John Bull says, in true British style; and 
that is always Thomas’s way, and the only thing that he under- 
stands properly ; none of your underhand dodges like hiding behind 
places and throwing brickbats when one isn’t looking. So that 
the Hooligan ways of fighting were quite too much for him at 
first. And although Mr. Bull spent a lot of money in buying 
him a new watchman’s rattle and a very expensive second-hand 
truncheon, nearly as good as the best kind, still it was all no 
good, and Thomas couldn’t turn the invaders out. 

All this time you must not suppose that Mr. Bull’s neighbours 
had nothing to say about the matter. On the contrary, they 
were very much interested and, I am sorry to say, pleased. 
Dubois the Frenchman, and Miiller, the man who keeps the 
World’s Cheap Emporium, and Alexis Ivanovitch, the big corn- 
factor in the next street who is always maltreating his workmen, 
were never tired of saying nasty things about Mr. Bull and 
crowing over the mishaps of Mr. Atkins. Everybody knows what 
a terrible quarrel there was some years ago between Miiller and 
Dubois, and how Miiller went into the toyshop and thrashed 
the Frenchman then and there, so that poor Dubois had to go to 
bed for a week, and for a long time afterwards used to go about 
vowing vengeance. But this didn’t in the least prevent the two 
from fraternising on the common ground of enmity to John Bull. 
They would meet—by accident, of course—just under his windows, 
and then Miiller would say, very loud, to Dubois, ‘Is it not 
ridiculous, my friend, that this once apparently so mighty Herr 
Bull and his watchman should again by the Hooliganish crowd 
have been defeated?’ Or perhaps, ‘This is what comes of your 
big businesses and your straggling premises with no one to protect 
them. How much better to have a small compact business 
(though it’s not so small either, mind you) like my Emporium, 
by a large number of properly trained watchmen defended!’ 
And Dubois would say,—so that it annoyed the Bull household 
very much indeed,—-‘ Behold the fruits of being a pirate and a 
robber. Conspuez M. Atkins! Justice for ever! A bas les 
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Juifs!’ (he always says that now when he is angry—goodness 
only knows why). Indeed Dubois got so excited that he actually 
thought of breaking John’s windows, though on reflection he 
decided that he wouldn’t do it just yet. And John was very cross 
with Atkins and the shopboy, and even with Mrs. Bull and his 
son J. Wellington Bull, and caused it to be generally known that 
he would knock Dubois’s head off for sixpence if he got the 
chance. Then Paddy Gilhooly, who is a tenant of the Bulls’ in 
Hibernia Road—and a shocking bad tenant, too, who never pays 
any rent when he can help it, and keeps his premises in a 
disgraceful condition, with a lot of pigs and poultry running 
about in the front parlour—this Paddy must needs put his finger 
in the pie and turn against his own landlord, so that whenever 
Mr. Atkins came along Hibernia Road Paddy would put his head 
out of window and shout, ‘ Hooligans for iver! More power to 
th’ inimy! Crunchy aboo!’ and other similar observations, 
of which no one took the least notice, because it was the way 
with the Gilhooly family. Still, it was very ungrateful of Paddy, 
after all John’s kindness to him; besides being painful to Mr, 
Atkins, who is a near cousin of the Gilhoolys and would not wish 
to be disgraced by the conduct of his relations. I don’t know 
why it is, but somehow or other Mr. Bull has not the gift of 
making himself generally popular. Time after time he has lent 
Paddy money ; and as for Miiller and Dubois, if they want good 
advice on the proper conduct of their business, they know where 
to come for it: but they don’t seem to appreciate the privilege. 
In short, if it wasn’t for that little bankrupt wine merchant 
Themistocles Papageorgios, whom John saved some time ago 
from the consequences of litigation with a Turkish firm, I doubt 
if my poor friend has one sincere wellwisher among all the 
townsmen. 

However, I am glad to say that most of them have begun to 
change their tune lately, thanks to Mr. Bull’s luck being on the 
mend. Thomas Atkins did not make a very good start, certainly ; 
but as time went on he learnt a number of new tricks, and the 
violent exercise which he had to take put him into excellent 
training. Moreover, some cousins of the Bulls showed a very 
proper family spirit, and sent the eldest son, Larry, to help 
Mr. Atkins. So, what with Thomas being, so to speak, a new 
man, and Larry being very strong and active, and the shopboy 
coming out to lend a hand when required, the three between 
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them began to turn the tables. They caught two or three of the 
marauders at last, and had them locked up; and I sincerely hope 
and trust that they will do the same with all the rest very soon. 
This seems to have produced a great change in the sentiments of 
Mr. Bull’s fellow-citizens. Miller is not-nearly so contemptuous 
as he used to be about Atkins; and Dubois, I suppose, has 
remembered that he is going to have a big summer sale this year, 
and that it would be very embarrassing, under the circumstances, 
to be embroiled with an influential person like this brave M. Bull, 
as he calls him now. Only Ivanovitch is still very sulky and goes 
on using violent expressions. I am afraid there will be trouble 
yet between my poor friend and the corn-factor—though goodness 
knows the town ought to be big enough to hold both of them. 
But the fact is they have both got mortgages on a china shop in 
the suburbs which is in a very bad way financially, and it makes 
them as jealous of each other as possible. 

Evidently this Hooligan affair is not going to last for ever ; 
and, on the whole, if things don’t get worse, Bull may congratu- 
late himself on having done pretty well so far. But it has hit 
him rather hard. What with buying things for Mr. Atkins and 
paying him for working overtime, and having had to put up new 
fire-proof shutters, and sending out the shopboy away from his 
duties to help Atkins and Larry, he has lost a deal of money, one 
way and another ; and besides, as he is very much afraid of this 
kind of thing happening again, it looks as if the whole business 
of the shop were going to be put on a different footing. For here 
is J. Wellington Bull, who was to have helped behind the counter, 
going out now to do watchman’s duty with the others; and as 
likely as not the old man himself will have to take to patrolling 
his property instead of looking after his customers; so that, in all 
probability, there will be no one but Mrs. B. to see after the shop. 
And, as John said to me the other day, these are no times for 
leaving a business to be managed by old women. 

He says he has seen enough of that kind of thing. 


A. D. GODLEY. 











THE MAN WHO DIED. 


I. 


Six years ago he was a remittance man, who received each month 
from his father, a Dorset parson, a letter and a cheque. The letter 
was not a source of pleasure to the son, and does not concern the 
reader; the cheque made five pounds payable to the order of 
Richard Beaumont Carteret, known to many men in California 
and some women as Dick. Time was when Mr. Carteret cut what 
is called a wide swath, when indeed he was kowtowed to as Lord 
Carteret, who drove tandem, shot pigeons, and played all the 
games, including poker and faro. But the ten thousand pounds 
he inherited from his mother lasted only five years, and when the 
last penny was spent Dick wrote to his father and demanded an 
allowance. He knew that the parson was living in straitened 
circumstances, with two daughters to provide for, and he knew 
also that his mother’s fortune should in equity have been divided 
among the family; but, as he pointed out to his dear old 
governor, a Carteret mustn’t be allowed to starve; so the parson, 
who ioved the handsome lad, put down his hack and sent the 
prodigal a remittance. He had better have sent him a hempen 
rope, for necessity might have made a man oui of Master Dick ; 
the remittance turned him into a moral idiot. 

A Carteret, as you know, cannot do himself justice upon five 
pounds a month, so Dick was constrained to play the part of 
Mentor to sundry youthful compatriots, teaching them a short cut 
to ruin, and sharing the while their purses and affections. But, 
very unhappily for Dick, the supply of fools suddenly failed, and, 
lo! Dick’s occupation was gone. Finally, in despair, he allied 
himself to another remittance man, an ex-deacon of the Church 
of England, and the two drifted slowly out of decent society upon 
a full tide of Bourbon whisky. 

Tidings must have come to the parson of his son’s unhappy 
condition, or possibly he decided that the Misses Carteret were 
entitled to the remittance. It is certain that one dreadful day 
Dick’s letter contained nothing but a sheet of note paper. 

‘I can send you no more cheques’ (wrote the parson), ‘ not 
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another penny will you receive from me. I pray to God that He 
may see fit to turn your heart, for He alone can do it. I have 
failed... 

Dick showed this letter to his last and only friend, the ex- 
deacon, the Rev. Tudor Crisp, known to many publicans and 
sinners as the ‘ Bishop.’ The two digested the parson’s words in 
a small cabin situated upon a pitiful patch of ill-cultivated land ; 
land irreclaimably mortgaged to the hilt, which the ‘ Bishop’ spoke 
of as ‘my place.’ Dick (he had a sense of humour) always called 
the cabin the rectory. It contained one unplastered, unpapered 
room, carpetless and curtainless ; a bleak and desolate shelter that 
even a sheep-herder would be loth to describe as home. In the 
corners were two truckle beds, a stove, and a large demijohn con- 
taining some cheap and fiery whisky; in the centre of the floor 
was a deal table; on the rough redwood walls were shelves 
displaying many dilapidated pairs of boots and shoes, also some 
fly-specked sporting prints, and, upon a row of nails, a collection 
of shabby discoloured garments; ancient ‘ hartogs’ manifesting 
even in decay a certain jaunty dissolute air, at once ludicrous 
and pathetic. Outside, in front, the ‘ Bishop’ had laid out a garden 
wherein nothing might be found save weeds and empty beer 
bottles; dead men denied decent interment. Behind the cabin 
was the dust-heap, an interesting and historical mound; an 
epitome, indeed, of the ‘ Bishop’s’ gastronomical past that empha- 
sised his descent from Olympus to Hades; for on the top was a 
plebeian deposit of tomato and sardine cans, whereas below, if you 
stirred the heap, might be found a nobler stratum of terrines, 
once savoury with foie gras and Strasbourg pété, of jars still 
fragrant of fruits embedded in liqueur, of bottles that had con- 
tained the soups that a divine loves—oxtail, turtle, mullagatawny, 
and the like. Upon rectory, glebe, and garden was legibly 
inscribed the grim word—ICHABOD. 

‘He means what he says,’ growled Dick. ‘So far as he’s 
concerned I’m dead.’ 

‘You ought to be,’ said the ‘Bishop,’ ‘ but you aren’t ; what 
are you going to do?’ 

This question burned its insidious way to Dick’s very vitals. 
What could he do? Whom could he do? After a significant 
pause he caught the ‘ Bishop’s’ eye, and, holding his -pipe as 
it might be a pistol, put it to his head, and clicked his tongue, 
‘Don’t,’ said the ‘ Bishop’ feebly. 
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The two smoked on in silence. The Rev. Tudor Crisp re- 
flected mournfully that one day a maiden aunt might withdraw 
the pittance that kept his large body and small soul together, 
This unhappy thought sent him to the demijohn, whence he 
extracted two stiff drinks. 

‘No,’ said Dick, pushing aside the glass. ‘I want to think, to 
think. Curse it, there must be a way out of the wood. If I'd 
capital we could start a saloon. We know the ropes, and could 
make a living at it, more too, but now we can’t even get one drink 
on credit. Why don’t you say something, you stupid fool ?’ 

He spoke savagely. The past reeled before his eyes, all the 
cheery happy days of youth. He could see himself at school, in 
the playing fields, at college, on the river, in London, at the 
clubs. Other figures were in the picture, but he held the centre 
of the stage. God in heaven, what a fool he had been! 

The minutes glided by and the ‘ Bishop’ refilled his glass, 
glancing from time to time at Dick. He was somewhat in awe of 
Carteret, but the whisky warmed him into speech. 

‘Look here,’ he said with a spectral grin, ‘what’s enough for 
one is enough for two. We'll get along, old man, on my money, 
till the times mend.’ 

Dick rose, tall and stalwart; and then he smiled, not un- 
kindly, at the squat ungainly ‘ Bishop.’ 

‘You're a good chap,’ he said quietly. ‘Shake hands, and— 
good-bye.’ 

‘Why, where are you going?’ 

‘Ah! Who knows? If the fairy tales are true, we may meet 
again later.’ 

Crisp stared at the speaker in horror. He had reason to know 
that Dick was reckless, but this dare-devil despair appalled him. 
Yet he had wit enough to attempt no remonstrance, so he gulped 
down his whisky and waited. 

‘It’s no use craning at a blind fence,’ continued Dick. 
‘ Sooner or later we all come to the jumping-off place. I’ve come 
to it to-night. You can give me a decent funeral—the governor 
will stump up for that—and there will be pickings for you. You 
can read the service, “Bishop.” Gad! I’d like to see you ina 
surplice.’ 

‘Please, don’t,’ pleaded the Rev. Tudor. 

‘He'll be good for a hundred sovs,’ continued Dick. ‘ You can 
do the thing handsomely for half that.’ 
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‘For God’s sake, shut up.’ 
‘Pooh! why shouldn’t you have your fee? That hundred 


b 





would start us nicely in the saloon business, and 

He was walking up and down the dusty, dirty floor. Now he 
stopped and his eyes brightened ; but Crisp noted that his hands 
trembled. 

‘Give me that whisky,’ he muttered. ‘I want it now.’ 

The ‘Bishop’ handed him his glass. Dick drained it and 
laughed. 

‘Don’t,’ said the ‘ Bishop’ for the third time. Dick laughed 
again and slapped him on the shoulder. Then the smile froze on 
his lips, and he spoke grimly. 

‘What does the apostle say—hey? We must die tolive. A 
straight tip! Well—I shall obey the apostolic injunction gladly. 
I'm going to die to-night. Don’t jump like that, you old ass; let 
me finish. I’m going to die to-night, but you and I are going 
into the saloon business all the same. Yes, my boy, and we'll 
tend bar ourselves, and keep our eyes on the till, and have our 
own bottle of the best, and be perfect gentlemen. Come on, let’s 
drink to my resurrection. Here’s to the man who was, and is, and 
is to be.’ 

‘You're a wonder,’ replied the ‘ Bishop’ fervently. ‘ I under- 
stand. You mean to be your own undertaker.’ 

‘I do, my lord. Now give me the baccy, some ink and paper, 
and an hour’s peace.’ 

But the hour passed and found Dick still composing. The 
‘Bishop’ watched his friend with spaniel-like patience. At last 
the scribe flung down his pen, and read aloud, as follows: 


‘The Rectory, San Lorenzo: September 1, 189-. 


‘To the Rev. George Carteret. 


‘Dear Sir,—I beg to advise you, with sincere regret on my 
part, of the sudden demise of your son, Richard Beaumont 
Carteret, who died at my house just three days ago of heart 
failure, quite painlessly. You will find enclosed the doctor’s 
certificate, the coroner's report, and the undertaker’s bill paid and 
recerpted. 

‘I had a very honest friendship for your son, although I 
deplored a misspent youth. But I rejoice to say that poor Dick 
lived long enough to heartily repent him of his sins, which after 
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all were sins against himself. He often talked of home and you, 
alluding feelingly to the sacrifices you had made on his behalf 
—-sacrifices that he confessed were far greater than his deserts, 

‘Tama poor man, but I felt impelled to give your son the 
funeral of a gentleman. The bills I have paid, as you will observe, 
in full, including the purchase in perpetuity ofa lot in the cemetery, 
Should you see fit to refund me these amounts, I shall not refuse the 
money ; if, on the other hand, you repudiate the claim, I shall let 
the matter drop. I could not permit my friend to be buried as a 
pauper. 

‘It is possible that you may wish a stone placed at the head of 
the grave. A suitable cross of plain white marble would cost 
about two hundred dollars. If you care to entrust me with this 
sad commission, I will give it my earnest attention. 

‘I refer you to my aunt, Miss Janetta Crisp, of Montpelier 
Road, Brighton, and also to the Clergy List. 

‘Very truly yours, 
‘Tuvor Crisp (The Rev.),’ 


‘There,’ exclaimed Mr. Carteret, ‘that will do the trick, 
The bills and other documents we'll forge at our leisure to- 


morrow. 
‘I don’t quite like the use of my name,’ protested the Rev, 


Tudor Crisp. 

Dick explained that his reverence would be entitled to half 
the plunder, and that discovery was almost impossible. Still, 
despite Dick’s eloquence, the ‘ Bishop’ submitted that such a cruel 
fraud was ‘tough’ on the old gentleman. 

‘On the contrary,’ retorted the other. ‘He will assume that 
I died in the odour of sanctity, in the atmosphere of a rectory, 
in the arms of a parson. He'll worry no more, poor old chap, 
about my past or my future. This is the turning point of our 
fortunes. Don’t look so glum, man. Here—hit the demijohn 
again.’ 

But the ‘ Bishop’ declined this invitation, and betook himself 
to his blankets, muttering inarticulate nothings. Dick relighted 
his pipe, and refilled his glass. Then he walked to the mantel- 
shelf, and gazed long and critically at three framed photographs 
of his father and two sisters. These were almost the only 
property he possessed. It is significant from an ethical point of 
view that Dick kept these pictures where he could see them. 
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The ‘ Bishop’ had photos also, but they lay snug at the bottom of 
an old portmanteau. His reverence was sensible that he was not 
worthy to keep company with even the pictures of honourable 
and respectable persons. No such qualms affected Dick. He 
regarded these photos as credentials. His father had a charming 
face : one of those human documents whereon are inscribed honour, 
culture, benevolence, and the wisdom that is not of this world. 
The sisters, too, had comely features; and strangers introduced 
to the family group always felt more kindly disposed to the 
prodigal so far from such nice people. Dick had impetrated more 
than one loan, using these portraits as collateral security. Did 
his heart soften as he bade them farewell? Who can tell ? 


Il. 


Within six weeks the Rev. Tudor Crisp received a cheque from 
distant Dorset, and the proceeds were duly invested in a saloon 
ina town some twenty miles from San Lorenzo. Moreover the 
business prospered from the start. The partners, Crisp and 
Cartwright (Dick deemed it wise to alter his name), kept no 
assistants, so there was no leakage from the till. They under- 
stood that this liquor traffic was a shameful trade, but they 
pronounced themselves unable to follow any other. Curiously 
enough the work proved a tonic to the ‘Bishop.’ He allowed 
himself so many drinks a day, and observed faithfully other rules 
to his physical and financial betterment. He started a reading- 
room in connection with the bar, for he had had experience in 
such matters when a curate at home; and the illustrated papers 
sent regularly by his maiden aunt were in great demand. 
Indeed, the mere reading about football matches and the like 
created an unquenchable thirst in cowboys and sheep-herders. 
Moreover the ‘Bishop’ enforced order and decorum, being a 
muscular Christian, and the boys learned to curb obscene tongues 
in his presence. Dick marvelled at the change in his partner, but 
he was shrewd enough to see that it brought grist to the gin-mill. 

‘Once a parson, always a parson,’ Dick would say; and the 
Rev. Tudor would blush and sigh. He never spoke of his clerical 
days, but once Dick caught him furtively examining a picture of 
himself in surplice and cassock. Each week a division of the 
profits was made. The ‘ Bishop’s’ share was deposited in the San 
Lorenzo bank, but where Dick’s dollars went it would be in- 
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discreet to tell. He had no stomach for economies, and observed 
no rules. When he apprehended the general drift of things he 
was content to let the ‘ Bishop’ have his way and say in regard to 
the conduct of the business. His reverence bought the cigars 
and liquors. Dick could hardly be called a sleeping partner, for 
he took the night watch, but the ‘ Bishop’ did most of the work, 
and kept the books. Before two years had passed a capital 
restaurant was added to the reading-room, where the best of 
steaks and chops might be had, hot and hot, at all hours and at 
a reasonable price. Dick never knew it, but the ‘ Bishop’ wrote to 
Miss Janetta Crisp and begged her to.send no more cheques. He 
told his kind auntie very modestly that he had a bank account of 
his own, and that he hoped one day to thank her in person for all 
she had done for him. 

Towards the close of the third year the ‘ Bishop’ told Dick that 
it would be well for them to leave their saloon, and to purchase a 
small hotel then offered for sale. Dick told his old friend to go 
ahead. His reverence supplied Dick’s share of the purchase- 
money, and the saloon knew them no more. But the hotel, 
under the ‘ Bishop’s’ management, proved a tiny gold mine. 

All this time, however, the memory of that dirty trick he had 
helped to play upon an honest gentleman festered in his memory. 
He feared that Nemesis would overtake him, and time justified 
these fears ; for in the spring of 1898 came a second letter to the 
Rev. Tudor Crisp, of The Rectory, San Lorenzo, a letter that 
the poor ‘ Bishop’ read with quickening pulses and then showed 
to Dick. 


‘My very dear Sir’ (it began), ‘a curious change in my 
fortunes enables me to carry out a long-cherished plan. I purpose, 
D.V., to pay a pilgrimage to my poor son’s gravé, and shall start 
for California immediately. Perhaps you will be good enough to 
let me spend a couple of days at the rectory. It will be a 
mournful pleasure to me to meet one who was kind to my dear 
lad. 

‘I will write to you again from San Francisco. 

‘Very gratefully yours, 
‘GEORGE CARTERET.’ 


If the hotel, uninsured, had suddenly burst into flames, the 
‘Bishop’ would have manifested far less consternation. He 
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raved incoherently for nearly ten minutes, while Dick sat silent 
and nervous beneath a storm of remorse. 

‘Tll meet your father in San Francisco,’ said the unhappy 
Crisp, ‘and make a clean breast of it.’ 

‘ That spells ruin,’ said Dick coldly. ‘The governor is a dear 
old gentleman, but he has the Carteret temper. He would make 
this place too hot for you and too hot for me. I’ve a voice in 
this matter, and for once,’ he added with unnecessary sarcasm, ‘ I 
propose to be heard.’ 

‘What do you mean to do?’ 

‘If necessary I'll resurrect myself. I'll play the hand alone. 
You've no more tact than a hippopotamus. And I'll meet the 
governor. Don’t stare. Do you think he'll know me? Not 
much! I left Dorset a smooth-faced boy; to-day I’m bearded 
like the pard. My voice, my figure, the colour of my hair, my 
complexion are quite unrecognisable. It may be necessary to 
show the governor my grave, but I shan’t bring him down here. 
Now, I must commit murder as well as suicide.’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘IT must kill you, you duffer! Do you think my father would 
return to England without thanking the man who was kind to 
his dear lad? And you would give the whole snap away. Yes; 
I'll call upon him as Cartwright, the administrator of the late 
Tudor Crisp’s estate. If it were not for that confounded grave 
and marble cross, I could fix him in ten minutes. Don’t frown. 
I tell you, ‘‘ Bishop,” you’re not half the fellow you were.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ replied his reverence humbly. 

But when Dick was alone he muttered to himself: ‘ Now 
what the deuce did the governor mean by a curious change in his 
fortunes ?’ 


III. 


The Rev. George Carteret was sitting at ease in his com- 
fortable rooms at the Acropolis Hotel. The luxury of them was 
new to him, yet not unpleasing after many years of rigorous self- 
denial and poverty. It seemed strange, however, that in the 
evening of life riches should have come to him—riches from 
a distant kinsman who, living, had hardly noticed the obscure 
scholar and parson. [ive thousand pounds a year was fabulous 
wealth to a man whose income heretofore had numbered as many 
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hundreds. And—alas! his son was dead. Not that the pat'son 
loved his daughters the less because they were girls, but as 
the cadet of an ancient family he had a Tory squire’s prejudice in 
favour of a Salique Law. With the thousands went a charming 
grange in the north country and many fat acres which should of 
right be transmitted to a male Carteret. If—futile thought— 
Dick had only been spared ! 

Thus reflecting, the bellboy brought him a card. The parson 
placed his glasses upon a fine aquiline nose, 

‘Ahem! Mr.—er—Cartwright. The name is not familiar to 
me, but I’ll see the gentleman.’ 

And so, after many years, father and son met as strangers, 
Dick fluently explained the nature of his errand. Mr. Carteret’s 
letter had been given to him as the administrator of the late Mr, 
Tudor Crisp’s estate. He happened to be in San Francisco, and, 
seeing Mr. Carteret’s name in the morning paper, had ventured 
to call. 

‘And you, sir,’ said the father softly, ‘did you know my 
son ?’ 

Dick admitted that he had known himself—slightly. 

‘A friend, perhaps? You are an Englishman.’ 

Dick pulled his moustache. 

‘Ah!’ sighed the father, ‘I understand. My poor lad was not 
one, I fear, whom any one would hasten to calla friend. But if 
I’m not trespassing too much upon your time and kindness, tell 
me what you can of him. What good, I mean.’ 

Dick kept on pulling his moustache. 

‘Was there no good ?’ said the father, very sorrowfully. ‘ His 
friend, Mr. Crisp, wrote kindly of him. He said Dick had no 
enemies but himself.’ 

Dick was sensible that his task was proving harder than he 
had expected. He could not twist his tongue to lie about him- 
self. Men are strangely inconsistent. Dick had prepared other 
lies, a sackful of them ; and he knew that a few extra ones would 
make no difference to him, and be as balm to the questioning 
spirit opposite; yet he dared not speak good of the man whom he 
counted rotten to the core. The parson sighed and pressed the 
matter no further. He desired, he said, to see Dick's grave. 
Then he hoped to return to England. 

Now Dick had made his plans. In a new country, where five 
years bring amazing changes, it is easy to play pranks even in 
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churchyards. In the San Lorenzo cemetery were many nameless 
graves, and the sexton chanced to be an illiterate foreigner who 
could neither read nor write. So Dick identified a forlorn mound 
as his last resting-place, and told the sexton that a marble cross 
would be erected there under his (Dick’s) direction.. Then he 
tipped the man, and bought a monument, taking care to choose 
one sufficiently time-stained. There are scores of such in every 
marble-worker’s yard. Upon it were cut Dick’s initials, a date, 
and an appropriate text. Within three days of the receipt of Mr. 
Carteret’s letter, the cross was standing in the cemetery. None 
knew or cared whence it came. Moreover, Dick had passed un- 
recognised through the town where he had once ruffled it so gaily 
as Lord Carteret. He had changed greatly, as he said, and for 
obvious reasons he had never visited the mission town since his 
bogus death and burial. 

Thus it came to pass that Dick and his father travelled toge- 
ther to San Lorenzo, and together stood beside the cross in the 
cemetery. Presently Dick walked away; and then the old man 
knelt down, bareheaded, and prayed fervently for many minutes. 
Later, the father pointed a trembling finger at the initials. 
‘Why,’ he demanded querulously, ‘did they not give the lad his 
full name?’ And to this natural question Dick had nothing to 
say. 

‘It seems,’ murmured the old man mournfully, ‘that Mr. 
Crisp, with all his kindness, felt that the name should perish also, 
Well, amen,amen. Will you give me your arm,-sir ?’ 

So, arm in arm they passed from the pretty garden of sleep. 
Dick was really moved, and the impulse stirred within him to 
make full confession thereand then. But he strangled it, and his 
jaw grew set and hard. As yet he was in ignorance of the change 
in his father’s fortunes. Mr. Carteret assumed none of the outward 
signs of prosperity. He wore the clothes of a poor parson, and 
his talk flowed along the old channels, a limpid stream not without 
sparkle, but babbling of no Pactolian sands. And then, quite 
suddenly and simply, he said that he had fallen heir to a large 
estate, and that he wished to set aside so much money as a 
memorial of his son, to be expended as the experience of the bishop 
of the diocese might direct. 

‘You—you are a rich man ?’ faltered Dick. 

‘My son, sir, had he lived, would have been heir to five thou- 
sand a year.’ 
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Dick gasped, and a lump in his throat stifled speech for a 
season. Presently he asked politely the nature of Mr. Carteret’s 
immediate plans, and learned that he was leaving San Lorenzo for 
Santa Barbara on the morrow. Dick had determined not to let his 
father stray from his sight till he had seen him safe out of the 
country, but he told himself that he must confer with the ‘Bishop’ 
at once. The ‘Bishop’ must act as go-between ; the ‘ Bishop,’ by 
Jove! should let the cat out of the bag ; the ‘ Bishop’ would gladly 
colour the facts and obscure the falsehoods. So he bade his father 
good-bye, and the old gentleman thanked him courteously and 
wished him well. To speak truth, Mr. Carteret was not particu- 
larly impressed with Mr. Cartwright, nor sorry to take leave of 
him. Dick soon secured a buggy, and drove off. En route he 
whistled gaily, and at intervals burst into song. He really felt 
absurdly gay. 

The ‘ Bishop,’ however, pulled a long face, when he understood 
what was demanded of him. ‘It’s too late,’ said he. 

‘Do you funk it ?’ asked Dick angrily. 

‘T do,’ replied his reverence. 

‘ Well, he must be told the facts before he goes south.’ 

Dick little knew, as he spoke so authoritatively, that his father 
was already in possession of these facts. Within an hour of 
Dick’s departure, Mr. Carteret was walking through the old 
mission church, chatting with one of the padres. From his 
cicerone he learned that at San Clemente, not twenty miles away, 
was another mission of greater historical interest, and in finer 
preservation than any north of Santa Barbara. The padre added 
that there was an excellent hotel at San Clemente, kept by two 
Englishmen, Cartwright and Crisp. Of course the name Crisp 
tickled the parson’s curiosity, and he asked if this Crisp were any 
relation to the late Tudor Crisp, who had once lived in or near 
San Lorenzo. The padre said promptly that these Crisps were 
one and the same, and was not to be budged from that assertion 
by the most violent exclamations on the part of the stranger. A 
synopsis of the Rev. Tudor’s history followed, and then the 
inevitable question : ‘Who is Cartwright?’ Fate ordained that 
this question was answered by one of the few men living who 
knew that Cartwright was Carteret; and so, at last, the unhappy 
father realised how diabolically he had been hoaxed. Of his 
suffering it becomes us not to speak, of his just anger something 
remains to be said. 
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He drove up to the San Clemente Hotel as the sun was set- 
ting, and both Dick and the ‘ Bishop’ came forward to welcome 
him, but fell back panic-stricken at sight of his pale face and fiery 
eyes. Dick slipped aside; the ‘Bishop’ stood still, rooted in 
despair. 

‘Is your name Crisp ?’ 

‘Yes,’ faltered the ‘ Bishop.’ 

‘The Rev. Tudor Crisp ?’ 

‘]—er—once held deacon’s orders.’ 

‘Can I see you alone?’ 

The ‘ Bishop’ led the way to his own sanctum, a snug retreat, 
handy to the bar, and whence an eye could be kept on the bar- 
tender. The ‘Bishop’ was a large man, but he halted feebly iu 
front of the other, who, dilated in his wrath, strode along like an 
avenging archangel, carrying his cane as it might be a flaming 
sword. 

‘ Now, sir,’ said Dick’s father, as soon as they were alone, ‘ what 
have you to say to me?’ 

The ‘Bishop’ told the story from beginning to end, not quite 
truthfully. 

‘You dare to tell me that you hatched this damnable plot ?’ 

The ‘ Bishop’ lied: ‘ Yes—I did.’ 

‘And with the money obtained under false pretences you 
bought a saloon, you, a deacon of the Church of England.’ 

The ‘ Bishop’ lied: ‘ Yes—I did.’ 

‘The devil takes care of his own,’ said the parson, looking 
round, and marking the comfort of the room. 

‘ Not always,’ said the ‘ Bishop,’ thinking of Dick. 

‘ Well, sir,’ continued the parson, ‘I’m told that money can 
work miracles in this country. And, by God! if my money can 
send you to gaol, you shall go there, as sure as my name is George 
Carteret.’ 

‘ All right,’ said the ‘Bishop.’ ‘I—er—I don’t blame you. I 
think you're behaving with great moderation.’ 

‘Moderation ! Confound it! sir, are you laughing at me?’ 

‘The Lord forbid! ’ ejaculated Crisp. 

‘Men have been shot for less than this.’ 

‘There’s a pistol in that drawer,’ said the ‘ Bishop’ wearily. 
‘You can shoot if you want to. Your money can put me into 
gaol, as you say, and keep you out of it, if—if you use that 
pistol,’ 
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Mr. Carteret stared. The ‘Bishop’ was beginning to puzzle 
him. He stared still harder, and the ‘ Bishop’ blushed ; an awkward 
habit that he had never rid himself of. Nowa country parson, 
who is also a magistrate, becomes in time a shrewd judge of men, 

‘Will you kindly send for my—for your partner?’ he said 
suddenly. ‘Please sit or stand where you are. I think you'll 
admit that I have a right to conduct this inquiry in my om 
way.’ 

Accordingly, Dick was sent for, and soon he took his stand 
beside the ‘ Bishop,’ facing the flaming blue eyes of his father, 
Then Mr. Carteret asked him point blank the questions he had 
put to the other, and received the same answers, the ‘ Bishop’ 
entering an inarticulate demurrer. 

‘It appears,’ said Mr. Carteret, ‘that there are two ways of 
telling this story. One of you, possibly, has told the truth; the 
other has unquestionably lied. I confess,’ he added dryly, ‘that 
my sympathies are with the liar. He is the honester man.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dick. ‘I’m about as big a blackguard as you'll 
find anywhere, but I’m your son all the same. Father—forgive 
me.’ 

One must confess that Dick played his last trump in a masterly 
fashion. He knew that whining wouldn’t avail him, or any puling 
hypocrisy. ‘So he told the truth. 

‘Ts that what you want ?’ said the father sarcastically. ‘ Only 
that: my forgiveness and my blessing ?’ 

Dick’s bold eyes fell beneath this thrust. 

‘The man who drove me here,’ continued the father, ‘ told me 
a curious story. It seems that Mr. Crisp here has toiled and 
moiled for many years, keeping you in comparative luxury and 
idleness. Not a word, sir. It’s an open secret. For some occult 
reason he likes to pay this price for your company. Having 
supported you so long, I presume he is prepare to support you 
to the end?’ 

‘He’s my friend,’ said the ‘ Bishop’ stoutly. 

‘My son,’ said the old man solemnly, ‘died six years ago, 
and he can never, never,’ the second word rang grimly out, ‘be 
raised from the dead. That man there,’ his voice faltered for the 
first time, ‘is another son whom I do not know—whom I do not 
want to know—let him ask himself if he is fit:to return with me 
to England, to live with those gentlewomen his sisters, to inherit 
the duties and responsibilities that even such wealth as mine 
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bring in their train. He knows that he is not fit. Is he fit to 
take my hand ?’ 

He stretched forth his lean white hand, the hand that had 
signed so many cheque’. Dick did not try to touch it. The 
‘Bishop’ wiped his eyes. The poor fellow looked the picture of 
misery. 

‘if there be the possibility of atonement for such as he, 
continued the speaker—‘ and God forbid that I should dare to 
say there is not—let that atonement be made here where he has 
sinned. It seems that the stoppage of his allowance tempted 
him to commit suicide. I did not know my son was a coward. 
Now, to close for ever that shameful avenue down which he might 
slink from the battle, I pledge myself to pay again that five 
pounds a month during my life, and to secure the same to Richard 
Cartwright after my death, so long as he shall live. That, I 
think, is all.’ 

He passed with dignity out of the room and into the street, 
where the buggy awaited him. Dick remained standing, but the 
‘Bishop’ followed the father, noting how, as soon as he had crossed 
the threshold, his back became bowed and his steps faltered. He 
touched the old man lightly on the shoulder. 

‘May I take your hand?’ he asked. ‘Iam not fit, no fitter 
than Dick, but——’ 

Mr. Carteret held out his hand, and the ‘ Bishop’ pressed it 
gently. 

‘I believe,’ said Mr. Carteret after a pause, ‘ that you, sir, may 
live to be an honest man.’ 

‘Tl look after Dick,’ blubbered the ‘ Bishop,’ sorely affected. 
‘Dick will pan out all right—in the end.’ 

But Dick’s father shuddered. 

‘It’s very chilly,’ he said, with a nervous cough. ‘ Good night, 
Mr, Crisp. Good night, and God bless you.’ 


Horacrt ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
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So long as men go down to the sea in great ships the magnificent 
soaring powers of the albatross will exercise a strange and 
irresistible fascination. Where wind and wave strive their 
hardest, and where icebergs wander at their own sweet will, the 
great birds are most at home; they battle with restless energy 
against the elements, as if weariness were a thing unknown, and 
circle for days around a passing ship with no apparent effort to 
themselves. Amid the ceaseless roll of the Southern Ocean all 
kinds of the seafaring birds of the petrel family find a trysting- 
place, Tristan da Cunha and Kerguelen Islands being favourite 
breeding-stations of the race. The late Professor Moseley, in his 
‘Challenger Notes,’ records the first appearance of the Great 
Wandering Albatross (Diomedea exulans) in latitude 27 degrees 
south of the Equator; I saw it from the deck of a sailing vessel 
in latitude 30 degrees south, and from this point the birds were 
our more or less habitual companions until we reached the 
Australian coast. The stately creature first attracted attention as 
it beat imperceptibly against the wind from the distant horizon, 
travelling in great circles towards the ship that it always had in 
view. Who can gauge the sight of an albatross? The eyes can 
be focussed at will to penetrate incredible ranges, and a fragment 
of food cast upon the waters will rapidly allure it from distances 
far beyond the powers of human sight. 

To see the enormous bird thus circle round the ship, with wings 
fully expanded, though wellnigh motionless, is certainly one of 
the wonders of Nature. The only muscular action visible is a 
slight tremor at the extreme points of the wings, a vibration so 
rapid that it cannot be detected without the most careful observa- 
tion. There is no suggestion of force employed in the flight, but 
simply that movement which sailors understand by the word 
cant—a tilting of the body out of the plane—which serves to 
give both power and direction in space. In very calm weather 
there is a heavy flapping of the wings; in ratio, however, as the 
force of the wind increases, so muscular action disappears, until a 
gale finds the albatross poised above the ship in mid-air with ap 
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easy grace which is inexplicable. Lying upon my back on the 
wheelbox, I have with glasses riveted the eyes of such a bird as 
it hovered steadily above the mast of the ship. The green irides 
showed that curious expansion and contraction which is the 
special character of bird sight. Except for a faint tremor, the 
wings moved not from the horizontal position; the feet were 
tucked away beneath the tail, and an expression of gentle con- 
fidence gave the impression of a friendly sociable nature. Dim 
ideas of Coleridge and ‘ the Ancient Mariner’ floated through my 
mind as I gazed in silence; there was an easy shot, and the rifle 
was close at hand, but the murderous act was not committed. The 
same albatross accompanied us for days; however the wind 
might rage or the ship toss at the mercy of the waves, it re- 
mained in close attendance, conveying a sense of perfect rest, 
though hardly, if ever, still. In this lies the great secret of 
its attraction, and the evolutions in space are followed by the 
traveller with an interest that never dies. 

By the time that we had approached Tristan da Cunha three 
or four species of albatross had congregated round the ship, as 
many as thirty birds settling on the water astern in a manner 
highly satisfactory for close and continuous observation. After 
half a gale of wind a lull not infrequently occurs, when the speed 
is reduced to two or three knots; then the hungry creatures 
literally clamour for food. Directly a bird intends to alight, the 
legs appear straddling downwards in ungainly fashion—a moment 
when even an albatross looks like an ill-balanced goose of unwieldy 
size. For half a minute it runs along the surface of the waves, 
treading water, so to speak, until the enormous wings become 
manageable. Then the bird swims with both wings thrown back, 
like a pair of lateen sails, a very Argonaut on the translucent sea. 
At length the difficulty is overcome, the wings are packed away, 
and—like a large gull—it rides the waves with consummate ease. 
Sometimes it paddles to and fro, or, again, it dives gracefully 
beneath the surface after squids or similar ocean dainties. 
Half-a-dozen birds, perhaps, gravely assemble to inspect an 
empty beer-bottle thrown overboard to bob up and down idly upon 
the waves, and inquisitive bills peck vigorously at the unsatis- 
factory flotsam, until a battle-royal disperses the family party. 
The wiser ones meanwhile hover in mid-air, craning their necks 
to throw penetrating glances from a superior height. . 

With the birds settling by the dozen, it is easy enough to 
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capture specimens for examination, without causing injury or 
pain. Any sharply barbed hook is altogether superfluous; the 
albatrosses absolutely enjoy the excitement, and the sport obtained 
is not without a novel interest. A small metal frame should be 
made in the shape of a hollow triangle, attached to a hundred 
yards of stout line, and kept afloat by a good-sized piece of cork, 
The sides of the metal frame are then covered with bits of fat 
pork, the hard skin of which is securely bound thereto; the bait 
is thrown astern, and the line is slowly paid out. Presently a Great 
Albatross swoops through the air, impelled by curiosity to investi- 
gate the nature of the floating pork. It settles before the dainty 
morsel of food, numbers of birds follow suit, each one made bold 
by competition, and then the sport begins. At this moment 
additional line must be given in order to compensate for the 
progression of the ship, thus enabling a bird to seize the desired 
food. With a sudden rush the supreme effort is made ; once or 
twice the attempt proves ineffectual, but, rendered bold by greedi- 
ness, a final grab finds the curved bill securely wedged inside the 
apex of the triangle, as the fierce tugs on the line quickly indicate, 
Steadily the haul is made, hand over hand, until a helpless alba- 
tross is bodily lifted on to the poop in an absolutely uninjured 
condition. A slackened line enables the bird to escape, and if 
scattered wits permitted such an effort sudden flight would also 
obtain release. The other birds invariably commence to attack a 
captured comrade, a steady pull being required, even if the line 
does cut your hands, to save it from its friends. Once safely on 
deck, the mandibles are tied together; for otherwise the bird 
throws up an oily fluid, a disagreeable habit possessed by all the 
tribe. Subject to this precaution, it may wander gravely around 
to survey the new horizon of life. The large eyes gaze witha 
truly pathetic confidence expressive of anything but feay. It isa 
strange spectacle to witness the inquisitive bird solemnly waddle 
to and fro among the equally inquisitive human beings around. 
True, it objects slightly to the process of measurement, pecking 
sharply by way of protest ; but a gentle box on the ear soon induces 
submission as the dimensions are rapidly noted, the albatross 
meanwhile reposing affectionately in the arms of the second 
officer. The specimen happens to be a small one, but the wing 
expansion from tip to tip is no less than ten feet; the extreme 
length of body is three feet six inches, and the formidable 
bill measures upwards of four inches. i Everything about the Great 
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Wandering Albatross (D. exulans) is vast—the wings are enor- 
mous ; the flight is reckoned by the thousand miles, and its very 
nest may be found within the extinct crater on the adjacent 
island of Tristan da Cunha—7,000 feet above the sea level, The 
plumage varies greatly on different specimens and at different 
seasons ; young ones, like our friend under observation, having a 
mottled-brown appearance. The bill has a rosy tinge at the base 
of the mandibles, passing into horn colour at the tip of the curve 
of the culmen. The head, neck, and body, together with the 
breasts, are principally white ; the mantle has beautiful pencillings 
of black. The wings are brown above and white underneath, 
tipped above and below with black—an invariable character of the 
Great Albatross. The tail is chiefly white, relieved by blotches of 
black, which give the appearance of a black bar edging the white 
coverts. The legs, feet, and toes have a peculiar bluish grey, with 
a suspicion of a livid pinkish hue somewhat difficult todefine. The 
black pupils are bordered with green. I found eleven feet six inches 
to be the average wing measurement, although a gigantic specimen 
in the Sydney Museum extends seventeen feet six inches, with a 
bill six inches long. ll sailors are familiar with the Great Wan- 
dering Albatross in its varying plumage. While the young and 
even second-year birds possess every variety of brown coloration, 
the really mature specimens—especially round the Horn—are 
nearly pure white, with the black tips above and below. Most 
of the other species are hopelessly confused by sailors under the 
general term ‘ Mollymauk’ (a word spelt in divers ways), and it 
took me many weeks to distinguish the different kinds. 

Between Tristan da Cunha and the longitude of the Cape of 
Good Hope we had the Sooty Albatross for days hovering round 
the ship without distinguishing it from the flocks of the Giant 
Petrel (Ossifraga gigantea); the wedge-shaped tails, sombre plu- 
mage, flight, and general appearance of the two being very similar. 
Only by an intimate acquaintance could the lesson be learned. 
The Sooty Albatross has an almost uniform dark brown plumage, 
shading to black at the wing-tips; the feet are of a pale flesh 
colour, while the black bill has a yellow margin. The central 
quills of the tail form a streak of pale yellow on the dark ground ; 
the eyes, above all, having a plainly marked white ring. Some- 
times.the cap of the head is grey. The Giant Petrel, on the 
other hand, has dark bill and feet, and lighter shading on the 
upper wing surfaces. The nostrils of all the albatrosses form 
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tubes placed longitudinally; the true petrels have a pair of 
conical tubes with circular orifices. The ‘Cape Hen,’ again, 
differs from both the Sooty Albatross and the Giant Petrel. It is 
also a large brown Procellaria, predacious and hawk-like ; it is 
usually solitary or in pairs—appearing suddenly, to hover over the 
ship, at eventide, and disappearing as suddenly as it came. [| 
have seen a pair hawking in Table Bay, birds with laboured flight, 
cumbersome wings, and a rounded spreading tail. I think 
Moseley calls it Procellaria equinoctialis. None of these birds 
could ever be persuaded to take a bait. 

One evening in the latitudes of the iceberg regions a glorious 
sunset flooded the heavens with singular colour shades; towards 
the west delicate tints of the palest orange faded away into subtle 
blends of blue and green. Films of silver clouds formed in the 
finest sprays on the colour ground, comparable only to the den- 
dritic crystals of hoar-frost on avast scale. The foliation extended 
across the entire western horizon in beauty indescribable. A 
spectral bird flitted through the flood of light, the tender colours 
of the sky being reflected on the white plumage of what appeared 
to be an albatross, now tinted orange in the sunset. It proved to 
be the Snowy Petrel (P. nivea), a fine bird, but unduly enlarged 
now, owing to the peculiar atmospheric conditions. Its kind is 
rarely seen far away from the Antarctic ice, and this solitary 
specimen vanished like a phantom from our sight. 

Our first ‘ Mollymauk’ was borrowed from the sea—for almost 
every bird I took on the triangle was returned uninjured to the 
water—near Tristan da Cunha, the only known breeding-place of 
its species (Diomedea chlororhynchus of Gould). It is a much 
smaller and more compact bird than the Wandering Albatross, 
and infinitely more symmetrical in proportions. Here are the 
measurements and description from a living specimen on the 
deck. The body is three feet long, with neck and head thick in 
proportion. The wings are seven feet across. The breast and 
body are pure white, the wings being white above tipped with 
biack and bordered, curiously, with black underneath. The head 
is white, with an exquisite mantle of pearly grey; and the 
white tail has black edging at the extremity. The bill is quite 
distinctive on account of the bold yellow line down the centre of 
the upper mandible shading to a brilliant orange culmen ; the 
lower mandible is black edged with yellow. I afterwards confirmed 
my notes by a reference to Gould’s fine book, and can testify to 
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the faithful representations of every species of albatross. The 
bird in question is very daring in approaching a ship, swims and 
dives with consummate ease, and is readily caught on a line. The 
nearly allied Culminated Albatross (D. culminata) is similar in size 
and shape. The bill is black edged with yellow, the central 
yellow line terminating in a black culmen. The white head 
stands in marked contrast to the dark mantle, and the uniform 
brown of the upper surfaces of the wings tipped with black serves 
to distinguish the bird on the wing. The feet are orange-yellow. 
It is far more generally distributed than the previous species, 
having many breeding-stations. 

Something had gone wrong with the South Pole this year, if 
we might judge by the unusual quantities of icebergs encountered 
by every ship following the Cape route to Australia, In the 
latitude of Kerguelen Islands, for example, hundreds of bergs 
surrounded ships for days at a time, rendering navigation a most 
arduous task. A single iceberg measured ten miles, with a 
height of 800 feet above water, and smaller masses could be 
counted by the score. Somewhere between Kerguelen and 
Amsterdam Island another ‘Mollymauk’ appeared—the Black- 
browed Albatross (D. melanophrys), perhaps the most attractive 
of its race. It is quite fearless, rushing again and again at the 
pork-baited line, even returning a second time after having been 
caught and placed back in the sea, I measured a specimen six 
feet nine inches across the wings, the body not exceeding thirty- 
one inches from bill to tail. The bill is entirely black; the 
cheeks are black, the brows have grey streaks with a corresponding 
mark below the eyes, and the mantle is dark. The feet likewise 
are black. A singular accident happened with one of these birds. 
After the beak had been loosely tied, the creature contrived to 
slip through the rails overboard. We all felt that starvation 
would be the result of the mishap; but events proved otherwise. 
Forty-eight hours afterwards the identical albatross reappeared in 
our wake, the piece of string still hanging to one foot. The cir- 
cumstance shows that the same birds follow a ship for many days. 
At night they sleep upon the waters ; I have seen more than one 
in the daytime with the head tucked back behind the wing. 
Until the early autumn of 1897 no living albatross had been seen 
inEngland. Last year, however, this same black-browed species 
was taken in an exhausted condition by a working man in the Fen 
Country ; it was amply identified by Mr. J. Gurney, junior, of 
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Norwich, whose opinion was quite confirmed by Mr. Howard 
Saunders. Either this albatross had travelled from the cold 
Southern regions through the tropics, or the species occurs in the 
Far North. On the authority of Dr. Conan Doyle, the record is 
also given of an immature albatross which was shot by the captain 
of a Dundee whaler, the stuffed specimen being in the Peterhead 
Museum. Is it possible that they breed, unknown to ornitho- 
logists, in the Arctic Circle? The question is not altogether 
without interest. 

Off Tasmania, in Bass Straits, and in the Great Australian 
Bight, the Shy Albatross (D. cauta) is always to be seen. The 
coloration is remarkably like that of the black-browed species, 
except for yellow markings on the bill and a strange yellow strip 
of bare skin which goes back from the corners of the mouth 
towards the back of the head, visible only when the mandibles are 
open. Mr. D. le Souéf, of the Melbourne Zoological Gardens, 
informs me that the reason for this membrane is that by its means 
the mouth can be stretched sufficiently wide for the young birds 
to insert their heads far enough to obtain oily food direct from the 
parents’ mouth. He found the birds nesting on one of the 
Hunter group of islands, north-west of Tasmania. The nest is 
constructed near to the edge of the cliff, so that the birds can fly 
off with a downward sweep, thus obviating a common difficulty 
with all albatrosses, viz. the starting to fly from dry land. Even 
at sea they always prefer to rise from the crest of a wave. ‘The 
egg of the Shy Albatross varies slightly in size; a fair example 
measures 4°38 inches in length by 2°70. One only is found in 
each nest near the ground, the male and female sitting alternately 
during incubation. Mr. le Souéf found the nest to be composed 
of chocolate-coloured mud intermixed with rootlets, grasses, Kc., 
so as to form a peaty substance. It was three to seven inches 
above the ground, with a diameter of a foot. The female secretes 
her egg in a kind of longitudinal slit which is below the breast- 
bone and devoid of feathers. The colour of the egg is white, 
slightly freckled with reddish-brown spots easily removed by 
washing, and due, in my opinion, to the stain from the red earth 
rather than to natural causes. The bird itself measures eight 
feet - across the wings. The egg of the Tristan da Cunha 
‘Mollymauk’ is slightly smaller and more elongate, also pure 
white in colour. The Great Wandering Albatross has an egg 


fully a third larger than that of the Shy Albatross. The young 
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birds are delightful little fat fluffy balls of white or grey down 
with black bills. After the parents leave the nest, the little 
ones live for many weeks on their own fat, while the parents 
roam at sea. 

The last albatross, the short-tailed species (D. brachyura), is a 
bird of the Pacific and Chinese seas. I saw one or two, to the 
best of my belief, off Cape Leeuwin. At first sight it bears a 
resemblance to D. exulans, but the body is much shorter, 
the tail is truncate, and the bill has peculiarities. The entire 
plumage is a rich brown without black wing-tips, the white 
face giving a very singular appearance. It refused to take any 
bait, and invariably kept a long distance from the ship. Among 
the albatrosses this last is the only one which habitually travels 
north of the line. 

On the wing the albatross is a silent bird; at rare intervals 
only is its cry heard. After a specimen of D. exulans had 
been returned to the sea I heard it give forth several short 
trumpeting-calls rather suggestive of wild geese on a winter's 
night. The ‘Mollymauks’ utter sounds when quarrelling for 
food among themselves, the cry being discordant, like angry gulls. 
The Sooty Albatrosses scream at one another occasionally on the 
wing. No species seems to have borne the journey home to 
England, as they die in captivity on board ship. At Randwick, 
near Sydney, I know of one of the ‘ Mollymauks’ having lived for 
fifteen years in a garden. It is a universal pet, a sort of 
monarch of the domain, and quite unabashed even at the presence 
of strangers. It will answer to call, possesses an imperturbable 
temper, and is gentleness itself with children. Although the 
‘thrice resounding waves’ for ever reverberate on the shore 
close at hand, the bird, strangely enough, never evinces the 
slightest desire to return to a seafaring life. Yet on a ship 
the captive refuses all food, and simply pines away; the heat of 
the tropics is said to be always fatal. 

C, PARKINSON. 
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In the old times it was taken for granted in literature, and pre- 
sumably also in life, that children were under a considerable 
obligation to their parents for the bare fact of existence. Many 
affecting appeals in drama from father to child resolve themselves 
simply into the following inquiry: But for me where would you 
have been? and its corollary. Since you owe everything to me, 
is it not reasonable that you should display your gratitude by 
doing what I ask of you? Undoubtedly there was a good deal of 
logic in the plea, though I cannot recollect that it was ever 
successful. Still, the whole scheme of filial duty was based ori- 
ginally on the belief that it was very good of parents to bring their 
children into the world ; and it dates back to an age when people 
married explicitly in order to have children, and when every man 
owed it to his family not to die without lineage. Gradually, 
however, that change came to pass which makes the dividing line 
between the modern world and the ancient—the change in the 
relations between woman and man. The unit of society was no 
longer the family, but the individual, who sought his own good 
and his own completion, irrespective of his family connections. 
The bride assumed a new importance, a value in her own right, 
since man no longer demanded in marriage a woman, but the 
woman ; and, as romanticism strengthened, the thought of issue 
in marriage receded further and further into the background. 
And so it has gone on. Shakespeare in the Sonnets utters his 
magnificent laudation of the ‘ marriage of true minds ;’ but you 
also find him insisting on the notion that ‘of fairest creatures 
we desire increase.’ In Browning, who is your typical modern 
poet of love, the man thinks of nothing in heaven or earth but 
the woman, the woman of nothing but the man. And, to come 
down to prose, I would assert boldly that those of us who marry 
to please ourselves—which is upon the whole the usual proceeding 
—desire simply the society of a certain person, with whom to live 
out life, and accept the consequences, with or without enthusiasm. 
We do not feel that in bringing infants into the world we are 
fulfilling a sacred duty; we are inclined, perhaps, to look upon 
them as the inevitable outcome of an arrangement which our lives 
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demand. What is more, our neighbours are inclined to take the 
same view of the matter. We know exactly the area of the world’s 
surface, and the statistics of population terrify us; we all realise 
how few places there are and how many seek them; and by a 
natural consequence we deprecate rather than rejoice in what 
Tennyson called ‘the torrent of babies.’ 

Still, there was always the old argument to fall back on: if we 
did good to no one else, at least our children would thank us for the 
original benefit of existence; and till this century the argument 
was never challenged. dipus, Job, or Swift, the famous unhappy, 
might curse the day when they were born, but mankind regarded 
their utterance as a startling paradox, a final proof of their excep- 
tional infelicity. Now, pessimism has gradually pervaded the air ; 
and though men and women cling more tenaciously to life than ever 
they did, and in order to go on breathing will submit to the per- 
petuity of a German water-cure, the world at large is ready to ques- 
tion whether life really is worth living. I believe the subject has 
been discussed during the vacant months of one autumn by the 
‘ Daily Telegraph,’ and that clinches the evidence for the existence 
of pessimism. That being so, how is a father to say, ‘Myson, you 
are indebted to me for your life,’ when he knows that his son may 
retort, ‘ Sir, I was never consulted in the matter’? The father has 
brought the child into the world ; but suppose the child does not 
like the world when it gets there, how is he to answer for it? He 
cannot say that he married in order to confer the blessing of 
existence upon other creatures; he cannot say that duty impelled 
him to do so; and society will not even applaud him for having 
given another subject to Her Majesty, Her Majesty’s subjects being 
already too thick upon the ground. The son’s retort, if it be 
made, seems to me unanswerable, and the father can only confess 
that he has taken an unpardonable liberty with another human 
being. 

Add to this that the propensity of the human mind to fatalism 
has flung us into a blind belief in the unlimited consequences of 
heredity. A child’s ancestry, we are taught to believe by our 
modern preachers, the dramatists and novel writers, determines 
absolutely not only the child’s character, but the events in his or 
her life. Consequently, for whatever misfortunes befall the child, 
for whatever misdeeds he may commit, the parents are responsible, 
who brought him inconsiderately into the world; and especially 
the father, since with him the business of selection is still held 
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chiefly to lie. Take all these considerations together—I believe 
they exist, though obscurely and half realised, at the back of many 
minds—and can you wonder at the apologetic attitude which the 
modern parent assumes to the modern child? It is no longer, 
‘My son, I am your father, and your mother is your mother, and if 
you do not love, honour, and obey us you are an ungrateful dog.’ 
Rather the poor man has the air of saying: ‘My dear boy, my 
constitution is not all it ought to be, and my great-grandfather 
committed suicide: what can I do to atone for the gout which 
will certainly be your portion, and the hereditary bias which may 
probably incline you to cut your throat? ‘Take five shillings a 
week pocket-money, and try to bear up.—My dear girl, your 
mother’s great-aunt ran away with the footman ; and the worst is, 
that I knew the fact when I married.—Do not, I beseech you, let 
me have to reproach myself more than I already do for having 
started you in life with this fatal predisposition to levity of 
conduct.’ 

Perhaps the state of mind which I have described is rather 
inculeated than attained; perhaps not even doctors inquire with 
any accuracy into the medical pedigree of the young ladies whom 
they desire to marry ; and perhaps the world in general would still 
approve rather than reprobate the action of a lady who, when her 
jiancé was ordered to South Africa with lung disease, to all appear- 
ance a doomed man, refused to break off the engagement, married 
him, and in a few years brought him back as strong as the rest of us. 
However, the fact remains that to-day the morality of her action, 
as well as its wisdom, would be questioned ; half a century ago 
she would have been hailed as a heroine. I do not know that 
public opinion on this matter has yet become sufficiently ascer- 
tained to affect conduct, though I believe that in a short time it 
will be difficult for any man or woman with insanity in the family 
to get married. But I am sure that the sense of parental 
responsibility has developed to an extraordinary degree within 
the century that is just closing. A hundred years ago, or less, 
if parents saw that their children were in good health; had proper 
food and dress, and acquired, in addition to their rudiments, the 
accomplishments necessary to their station—a little French, 
music, and drawing for the girls, a little Latin and Greek for the 
boys—the parents were held to be amply fulfilling their duty. 
The duty of children, on the other hand, was equally plain : to learn 
their lessons, to keep out of the way of their elders when they 
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were not wanted, and to be cheerful, and not noisy, when they 
were encouraged to appear. Consider for a moment in this con- 
nection the writings of Miss Austen, which I maintain to be, 
among other things, a series of invaluable documents for the 
social history of her time. Miss Austen—I have it on the 
authority of the ‘Dictionary of National Biography ’—loved 
children, and they loved her. But I confess I should never have 
guessed it from her writings, for in them ‘ boys’ always rhymes 
to ‘noise,’ and the most frequent object of her satire is ‘the 
injudicious mother,’ who does not keep her children where they 
ought to be—in the nursery. Nowadays we are in a lamentable 
transition period. We still think our children a nuisance—for the 
modern parent is at heart deplorably unregenerate—but we do not 
think ourselves entitled to think so. I cannot illustrate the 
modern mother’s frame of mind better than by quoting some 
verses written by Mrs. Dearmer, a lady whose picture-books are 
one of the many things which make the child of to-day much 
luckier than his forerunners :— 


I think the world is really sad, 
I can do nothing but annoy ; 

For little boys are all born bad, 
And I am born a little boy. 


It doesn’t matter what’s the game, 
Whether it’s Indians, trains, or ball; 
I always know I am to blame 
If I amuse myself at all. 


I said one day on mother’s knee, 
‘Tf you would send us right away 

To foreign lands across the sea, 
You wouldn’t see us every day. 


‘We shouldn't worry any more 

In those strange lands with queer new toys; 
But here we stamp and play and roar, 

And wear your life out with our noise. 


‘The savages would never mind, 
And you'd be glad to have us go ; 

There nobody would be unkind— 
For you dislike your children so.’ 


Then mother turned, and looked quite red— 
I do not think she could have heard ; 

She put me off her knee instead 
Of answering one single word. 
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She went, and did not even nod. 
What had I said that could annoy ? 
Mothers are really very odd 
If you are born a little boy. 


The mother’s contrition, which Mrs. Dearmer indicates in this 
delicate roundabout way, is quite true to life nowadays; but 
the average matron of the early Victorian period would have 
known nothing of such heartburnings, Mrs. Dearmer’s lady 
finds her children troublesome at times—which is quite natural— 
but she is inclined to think that it is very wrong of her to be so 
intolerant. Her grandmother would have packed the infants 
promptly out of the room, and never troubled to justify herself 
for doing so. To be with their elders was a privilege which 
children had to merit by good behaviour, and being good meant 
being quiet. Even Miss Edgeworth, who in many ways antici- 
pated the modern theories, was quite clear about that. To her 
mind the duty of children not to annoy their parents was much 
more peremptory than the duty of parents to amuse their 
children ; whereas nowadays we are distinctly taught that parents 
have no right to be annoyed. I should greatly like to call up 
Miss Edgeworth from the shades and ask her to comment, for 
instance, on Mrs. Dearmer’s poem. She would explain, I think, 
to the parent how, by a judicious mixture of rewards and punish- 
ment, even a person who has the misfortune to be born a little 
boy can be induced to enjoy himself quietly in a corner; and to 
the little boy undoubtedly she would say, that if he wishes other 
people to be agreeable to him he must be agreeable to other 
people, and consequently must not shake the table when his 
mother is writing (see ‘Little Frank,’ passim). She certainly 
would never insist, as a good many people do nowadays, that it is 
essential to the health of little boys that they should ‘stamp and 
play and roar,’ and consequently that grown-up people have just 
got to put up with it. 

The case of the Edgeworths is really instructive. ‘It was the 
lot of Maria Edgeworth,’ observes Mrs. Oliphant in a very charm- 
ing chapter of the ‘ Literary History of England,’ ‘ to be trained in 
one of those somewhat appalling family seminaries of all the 
virtues where nothing escapes the system of education, and every- 
thing is made subservient to the moral discipline of the house.’ 
Mr. Edgeworth was a gentleman of independent means and no 
occupation, who had a turn for natural science and a passion for 
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lecturing his company; and this passion he indulged for the 
benefit of his children. The most exacting Froebelian could not 
expect any parent to take himself more seriously as a parent 
than did Mr Edgeworth, and it is only fair to say that his 
children adored him. Yet I do not feel the least desire to 
emulate the virtues of this model father. I do not find that he 
made any endeavour to enter into his children’s pleasures; he 
did his best to make them take up his own whims, and to become 
little patterns of the great exemplar who sat daily at the head of 
the long breakfast-table. The model parent, in short, in this 
instance, was a prig and a maker of prigs; and that is, in my 
humble judgment, what the model parent is fatally apt to become. 

‘ Come, now, let us live for our children.’ Such, itappears, was 
the message which Froebel, the great apostle of modern theories 
on education, delivered. Let us educate them so that, I suppose, 
they in their turn may live for their children, and the world be 
perpetually full of parents sacrificing their own lives to make their 
children so moral that these in their turn will repeat the sacrifice, 
and so on ad infinitum. For if there is one thing about which 
the modern theorist is more clear than another, it is that character, 
not instruction, is the object of education. We are to teach our 
children, not how to be good—for the assumption is that children 
are not bad, and that if they do what they ought not to, it is the 
fault of their education or of their hereditary tendencies—but how 
to be observant, how to be cheerful, even how to play. In many 
cases the adoption of these theories has an ironical result; the 
mcdern mother is so profoundly convinced that this business of 
education is a difficult and subtle business, only to be conducted 
by an expert, that she packs her children out of the house as soon 
as they can walk, and salves her conscience by paying the bill. In 
Miss Edgeworth’s novels you find innumerable complaints of the 
fashionable lady who made over her child to a foster-mother, and 
found the little creature a great nuisance when it returned to 
her. Nowadays those ladies would have no trouble in the matter ; 
they could commit their infants to a system, and explain to the 
next person who took them in to dinner how essential it was that 
the early training of a human creature should be entrusted to a 
person who had minutely studied the mental processes of children 
and understood the harmoniously proportionate development of 
body and mind. Mrs. Rawdon Crawley would have been an 
enthusiastic advocate of the Kindergarten if it had existed in her 
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time, and if she could have found some one to pay the fees for her, 
Still, the people who merely find in modern theories an excuse for 
washing their hands entirely of parental duties are rare; the 
average mother desires her children’s presence; so does the aver- 
age father—in moderation. But the parent who is theory-bitten 
is apt to turn a pleasure into a duty and to destroy the whole 
value of domestic intercourse. The other day a friend of mine 
was talking to a proud father about his child—a delightful little 
girl, fresh and dainty, as charming as a kitten. ‘What good 
company she must be for you!’ said my friend. ‘Yes,’ the father 
answered, ‘and how sad to think that there will be an end of it all 
in a year!’ My friend naturally inquired if there was any reason 
to be alarmed—any impending separation. Itwasnotthat. Ina 
year the little girl would reach the age of three. ‘And you know 
it is recognised that when a child comes to three you must never 
say anything before it without thinking of the effect that will be 
produced on the child’s character.’ 

This is a true story, and the man was an intelligent man, and 
quite serious. Can one conceive of anything more lamentable? 
A person in ordinary society who should never speak or act with- 
out weighing the probable moral effect of his word or action 
would be simply intolerable; but his neighbours would in all 
likelihood never find him out; they would simply put him down 
as a bore. Now, one of the facts that we all admit is the perfectly 
appalling insight of the pupil into the teacher’s mind—an insight 
narrow and unjust, but all the more appalling on that account. 
If a parent were to assume this attitude in his intercourse with 
his child, the child would find him out instinctively before it was 
five years old; it would know that it was being consciously 
moulded, and it would resent the fact, as it ought to. And if, 
instead of-a child, there were children, they would talk it over 
among themselves and laugh at the inefficacy of the method. 
No human being likes to be ‘influenced,’ least of all by some 
one who is trying to conceal the process; and the modern theory 
is, I imagine, that children should not be preached to or exhorted, 
but that they should be unconsciously guided in a desirable direc- 
tion. The result would be one of two things: either the child 
would submit knowingly to the process, and would thereby lose 
much of its natural and invaluable instinct of self-assertion— 
would be trained, in short, to undervalue and diminish its own 
individuality ; or else—and this would be, happily, a much more 
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frequent occurrence—it would develop character by an instinctive 
rebellion against the directing influence. Character is not a thing 
that can be given or imposed from without; it can only grow; 
though it is quite possible to produce a morbid and unhealthy 
growth, like that of a flower in a greenhouse. The people who 
talk about developing character are like those who seek to create 
health by administering a succession of drugs; for my own part, 
I believe that both character and health are best promoted by 
judicious letting alone. There is often worse mischief done 
by parental interference than by parental neglect: I appeal to 
Mr. George Meredith and the example of Richard Feverel. The 
best thing that can happen to a boy is to be brought up ina 
simple and natural way—living, that is to say, for the early part 
of his life among people who are kind to him, but whose orders 
he has to obey without questioning, and who are for the most 
part occupied with their own interests—who live their own lives 
and let him live his. But if from the moment a child comes 
into the room the father and mother have to put a constraint 
upon themselves—to shape their conduct and conversation for 
the particular end of his moral advantage—instantly the con- 
ditions become forced and unnatural. The behaviour and talk of 
ordinary decent people have in them nothing that can hurt a child; 
for the most part, if they go on without reference to him, the 
child is sublimely unconscious of them, engrossed in his own con- 
cerns ; for the rest, they appeal to his curiosity, as they ought to do, 
and wakens in him that vague speculation which is the beginning 
of independent thought. His character is forming itself, both 
by obedience to rules and by collision with them, and it does not 
need the administration of perpetual moral prescriptions—pre- 
scriptions of which no doctor can foretell the effect. Nothing can 
compensate to a child for the loss of a country bringing up; not 
because in the country he learns to observe Nature (one of the 
things about which the modern theorist is stark mad)—for the 
same child who in the country picks up the names of wild flowers, 
and can tell you the markings of every bird’s egg, will get by 
heart in London all the regimental facings or the list of river 
steamers, information quite as valuable as the other—but because 
in the country he is far more left to himself. He can run about 
and associate with the farm labourers, learning something of a 
class whom he may never come across in after-life; contract 
friendships with unwashed and ragged little boys, and in their 
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company continually get his feet wet—physically and morally 
too, if you like—without the least apprehension of catching cold. 
In town he is under observation all the time, watched over by 
some one possessing a theory of what is good for his soul and 
body. It is in town chiefly that children suffer from that physical 
and moral coddling which is the deadly vice of the modern parent. 
A lady was explaining the other day that a certain portrait of her 
son had been completed only with great difficulty. At every 
sitting the child’s temperature went up to such a degree that she 
almost feared that the portrait must be given up; it was too 
strong an excitement ! 

Indeed, a chief objection to the plan of living for our children 
is the tendency of anxious parents to create some occupation for 
their anxiety. An old-fashioned mother would have had other 
things to do than to run about taking her little boy’s temperature 
at odd times. If we are to be continually fussing over our 
children’s health, there results a formidable demand upon our 
actual time, and, what is worse, upon the leisure of our thoughts, 
This is in itself undesirable; but the worst is that we are now in 
a fair way to bring up a race of valetudinarians. The little boy 
who is used to have his temperature taken when he sits for his 
picture, will certainly injure his health when he comes to bea 
man by the simple fact of thinking too much about it; and I 
should greatly fear that the little girl whose father sets a watch 
upon his lips in her presence from the time she is three years old, 
will grow up into a moral valetudinarian, who is the worst type 
of prig. Happily, the best meant experiments on character often 
lead to results as widely different from those that are naturally 
to be expected as they are from the consummation contemplated 
by the experimentalist. 

Nature is too hard for any theory or system. It is quite 
possible that children who have been brought up to expect tbat a 
reason shall be given them for whatever they are told to do, or 
even children who have been taught to believe that obedience is not 
necessary unless they approve of the reasons given, may take 
their place in life without friction or annoyance to themselves and 
their neighbours. They have inherited instincts of self-adapta- 
tion, which will guide them a great deal more surely than their 
own crude reasonings. SBut in all probability they will have been 
a nuisance to themselves while they were growing up, and 
certainly will have been a nuisance to their parents. I believe in 
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the expérience of the race as against any individual theory, and 
the experience of the race advises that children should be taught 
to do what they are bid without asking for reasons. They will 
infallibly reason for themselves on the injunctions, they will 
judge their parents, and if the orders are unreasonable will judge 
them adversely ; that is the menace which it behoves parents to 
bear in mind. Buta child does not expect to be considered in 
all things; and it seems to me that if we set out to live 
for our children, instead of living for our own ideas and 
work in the world, we shall be putting things on a topsy-turvy 
basis, and sending our children out into life equipped with 
a terribly undue sense of their own importance. The adult 
mind has other work to do than to concentrate itself exclu- 
sively upon the interests of a domestic circle; and I think the 
best plan is for decent, clean-minded people to go their own 
way in freedom, not constrained by the presence of their children, 
nor continually condescending to the undeveloped intelligence. 
Depend upon it (as the ‘ Spectator’ says), this continual stooping 
of the back is good neither for the one who stoops nor for the one 
who is stooped to. Mr. Edgeworth (to revert to our great example 
of the model parent) acquired a habit of imparting instruction 
which made him intolerable in all societies, and while he was 
teaching to his children (there were nineteen or twenty of them 
by four or five successive spouses) the theory of soap-bubbles and 
how to make a model ofa water-mill, he left the entire management 
of his estate to his eldest daughter; and upon his death the 
eldest son, imbued with all this valuable mechanical knowledge, 
proved perfectly incompetent to deal with troublesome tenants, 
and directly a land crisis came handed the books of the estate 
back to the much-overworked Maria. His intelligence had been 
studiously developed, as Froebel would have dictated, along the 
line of least resistance ; he had not been taught the lesson of 
doing something that he understood nothing about just because 
he had got to do it. 

That is where the modern theorists seem to me hopelessly in 
error. Both for the moral and the intellectual part they adopt a 
system of spoon-feeding. They do not trust nature, which, if you 
provide food, will generally provide the digestion. And the 
modern parent, so far as I can see, gulps down wholesale what one 
may call the mud-pie theory of education. Education used to begin 
with the ABC; but if you send your children to a Kindergarten, 
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the children will be taught to regard the alphabet as a very 
advanced branch of knowledge. They will be taught educational 
games; a whole class of them lie down on the floor and crawl, 
pretending to be caterpillars; then they get up and flap their 
hands about because they have become butterflies; that is a 
lesson in the life-history of the insect world. They model in clay 
in order that they may learn that a pig has four legs and a tail; 
they plait rushes in order that they may contribute to the har- 
monious development of all their faculties by acquiring manual 
dexterity ; they build houses with bricks that they may learn how 
to carry out a design. I have heard of an instructress of Kinder- 
garten teachers who made her pupils devote an hour a day to 
learning how to hop like frogs, that they might be able to impart 
the accomplishment. Even if you do not send your children to a 
Kindergarten, its theories invade your domestic happiness. People 
give you complicated Kindergarten toys, and the unfortunate 
parent has first to learn how to work the toys, and then to teach 
the children how to work them. But as for reading, that is 
considered to be too great a strain on the budding intelligence. 
By Froebel’ssystem even the rudiments are expressly prohibited 
till a child is six, and, so far as I can make out, reading is dis- 
couraged afterwards. A very clever parent was explaining to me 
not long ago that his very clever little son was not taught to read 
because little boys invariably put themselves into unhygienic 
attitudes over a book. They read doubled up, and that is bad for 
their digestions ; or they read lying on their stomachs, and that 
is bad for their eyes. For my own part, I would risk the hygiene 
for the sake of the education. The only valuable knowledge is 
the knowledge which we acquire for ourselves; and to teach a 
child how to read is to give him the key to a world inexpressibly 
wider than that in which he moves. It is rare for boys to go to 
school possessing anything that can really be called knowledge; 
but those who do have invariably got their knowledge by miscel- 
laneous reading in books which they only half comprehended. It 
is not a habit that is acquired at school, where every hour has 
its fixed occupation ; that is to say, that the average child has 
only five or six years, say from six to twelve, in which to form it. 
And I confess that I should be unwilling to postpone the chance 
of acquiring this habit even to the most scientific instruction in 
building bricks or in making mud-pies. In short, I would teach 
a child first of all how to read, because by teaching him to read 
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you put him in possession of the employment which of all others 
is the most delightful to many children, and those the most intel- 
ligent ; because you enable him to amuse himself quietly, and 
because you give him the best chance to find out what sort of things 
_ really interest him in life. You open the door to that cultivation 
of his own mind by himself which is the most important of all, 
The rest of education stands on a different footing. It is not 
an amusement, and you only do harm by pretending that it is. 
The young teacher nearly always sets out with a theory that his 
or her business is to teach boys and girls how to think. In every 
public school you will find young masters who neglect their 
proper business—with the best intentions—in order to pass the 
time agreeably by discoursing on subjects in which they wish 
their pupils to take an intelligent interest; and other masters, to 
whom their pupils pass on, have with much bitterness to teach the 
boys what they ought to have been made to learn in these agree- 
able half-hours. No human being can teach another how to think, 
any more than he can teach him how to digest; he can at the 
most indicate the conditions of healthy digestion and clear 
thought. But he can, and he ought to, teach him how to learn, 
which is a deliberate conscious effort of the will and the memory ; 
and to make this effort is not an easy nor a comfortable process. 
You may decoy a child into knowing all the names of the counties 
and rivers of England—and he will not be a great deal the better 
for the knowledge—but you cannot cajole him into learning how 
to learn. I see lesson-books entitled ‘ French without Tears,’ and 
so forth, and I distrust those lesson-books. At all events, in the 
schoolroom of the best teacher that I ever knew there were enough 
tears shed to fill many buckets, and the pupils were the teacher’s 
own children. I do not know exactly what they learnt in that 
schoolroom, but they learnt how to learn, and they even gained a 
taste for the business. If they liked what they had to do, so 
much the better; if they did not, they were made to do it all the 
same—at what a cost of energy and patience only those who have 
taught can realise. I read in ‘ Child Life,’ which is understood to 
be the official organ of the most enlightened Froebelians, the 
rebuke administered to a lecturer when she took upon herself to 
exhort her Kindergarten students to patience: ‘There was a look 
of surprise on every face, and at last one student spoke up and 
said, “But how can one feel impatient with a little child?”’ 
The rest of us are not so Froebelian as all that, and I am sure 
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that the teacher of whose success I spoke had such ample causes 
for impatience as no animal in creation but the human child can 
afford. But when noses had to be kept to the grindstone, they 
were kept there, and the result was that in the end the reluctant 
intelligence made the effort which was demanded of it and learnt. 
Morally, it learnt that efforts had to be made; intellectually, it 
learnt how to make them. That is the double lesson—the neces- 
sity of learning and the way to learn—which ought to be imparted 
to every child before it goes to a school, where the pupil takes his 
or her place in a class of twenty. In such a class the teacher’s 
business is to teach a definite thing; but the unfortunate pupil 
who has not learnt how to learn cannot receive the individual 
attention necessary to get him over this first step. Under the 
Kindergarten system he will have learnt only to expect that every 
obstacle will be smoothed away, and I suspect that he will be 
very like a creature who has been taught to swim on dry land and 
is pitched into the water. The last thing that I should be afraid 
of is overstraining a child’s intelligence in the initial stages. Once 
the child has learnt how to learn there is a danger, and the 
anxious parent may easily do a mischief by impressing unduly 
upon a willing boy the transcendent importance of passing a par- 
ticular examination. Even if his elders are convinced that a 
child’s whole future is at stake upon a single success, it is both 
unfair and unwise to make the child share this tremendous 
anxiety, too heavy a strain for the young nerves. That is an 
error to which the modern arrangements predispose all of us; but 
it does not spring from a theory. What I am concerned with here 
is the theory which seeks to confound work with play, and to find 
a royal road to learning, in which all the labour shall be transferred 
from the pupil to the teacher. I have no personal experience of 
the matter, and I am told on good authority that the pupils come 
from a good Kindergarten knowing what they ought to know, and 
knowing it well. But it seems to me that the system is deficient 
in the most vital point of all: that it does not enforce the lesson of 
personal effort, and that in laying itself out to make things pleasant 
for the learner it makes them too easy, and does not make suffi- 
cient demand upon attention. If it does not call forth a conscious 
and deliberate concentration of memory or reason by an exercise 
of will in the learner, it fails in its function. 

The teacher of whom I spoke already had naturally her views 
upon the art she practised—for teaching, with all deference to 
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Froebel, is an art, and not a science—but, like all artists, she 
could not define her method. The Bible, common-sense, and 
good English poetry were the things which she laid down as a 
basis for elementary education ; but, of course, the word ‘ common- 
sense’ begs the whole question. Still, there is an element of sug- 
gestion in the list. Good English poetry was ruled out by Mr. 
Edgeworth, on the ground that it was foolish and wrong for children 
to learn to repeat words of which they did not know the precise 
meaning ; and then there is a very curious passage, in which poor 
Rosamond is reprimanded when she wants to repeat the opening 
of Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ ‘ because the lines sound so very pretty.’ Her 
mother tells her that she does not know what ‘curfew’ means, 
nor a ‘knell;’ Rosamond replies, as one would say like a very in- 
telligent little girl, that she cannot tell the meaning of every 
word, but she knows the general meaning. ‘It means that the 
day is going ; that it is evening; that it is growing dark.’ How- 
ever, this avails nothing, and she is reduced to a better frame of 
mind, and accepts, as the most appropriate poetry for her years, a 
description in rhymed couplets of a weaving machine—apparently 
the work of her condescending father. 

Mr. Edgeworth, in many ways the type of the modern parent, 
is not quite in the movement on this point. Everybody admits 
nowadays that it is well to encourage children to take pleasure in 
the sound of beautiful words, and in the Froebelian system great 
importance is given to learning verses by heart. But the verses 
are verses specially composed, written down to the infant intelli- 
gence, and for that reason scarcely examples of good English poetry. 
It is again the method of spoon-feeding adopted, instead of letting 
a child learn by heart, as children will do with enthusiasm, 
the ringing phrases of Macaulay’s ‘Lays’ or the songs of 
Shakespeare, which they repeat for the mere pleasure of the 
sound, training their ear and their instinct insensibly to the 
beauties and the uses of language, which is the instrument of all 
human business and the material body of thought. In education, 
as in life, a child gains continually by contact with the unfamiliar, 
at whose meaning he guesses. It is from the mind’s tendency to 
conjecture that we learn to think. 

All modern theorists lay great stress, like Mr. Edgeworth, on 
the importance in elementary education of physical science. I 
confess to a prejudice on this matter. The worst educated men 
among men of high intelligence that I have ever met were mathe- 
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maticians ; and next to them in order of deficiency I should put 
men of science. Nobody disputes the value or the interest of 
scientific knowledge, but it seems to be an indifferent training for 
the mind. I can never forget that Darwin, who in his young days 
loved Shakespeare, when old lost all pleasure in him, but continued 
to delight in the commonplace novel with a happy ending. It seems 
as if a mind dwelling perpetually on the tangible and definite—on 
the thing that can be absolutely proved or disproved—lost its 
sense of the mystery and fascination which hang about the mean- 
ing of life. I think that by early insistence upon physical science 
you may develop an undue bias for the material fact, a contempt 
or distaste for the unascertainable; and the business of life does 
not deal with fixed quantities. Still, there is enough in science 
to stimulate the imagination, heaven knows! and of the value of 
its study as a kind of gymnastics for the mind I have no expe- 
rience. Comparatively few people have; but no doubt it will be 
tried. It is an age of science and experiments, and since people 
have made up their minds that education is a science, experiments 
will be tried in education. 

There exists in London a club—the Sesame-—which provides 
sitting-rooms, dinners, newspapers in the ordinary way for the 
ladies and gentlemen who belong to it ; but in its inception it was 
not as other clubs. It began with an association of people for the 
purpose of studying and spreading knowledge on all matters relat- 
ing to educational reform ; it was, in short, and still is in some 
degree, a club for the production of the educated mother, and, if 
possible, of the educated father also. The Sesame Club, as I 
understand, issues ‘ Child Life,’ the paper of which I have already 
spoken, and identifies itself in this way with the Kindergarten 
system. It has even founded an ideal Kindergarten, where stu- 
dents may go to practise Froebelian methods upon children who 
receive a gratuitous schooling. Young ladies may go there in 
order to become educated mothers and competent in the theory 
and practice of ‘such objects as child development, natural 
science, hygiene, and general household management,’ as well as 
education. If you ask for a more precise definition of the ideals 
to which the modern parent, as represented by this club, sub- 
scribes (in both senses), one is provided by Professor Earl Barnes: 
‘The great work of the Kindergarten is to help the child to inte- 
grate his personal, material, social, and religious worlds.’ The 
definition may not be very comprehensible, but it sounds suffi- 
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ciently comprehensive—too much so for my liking. I should like 
to adjure the modern parent to ask a little less of education and 
trust a little more to nature. 

It seems that the present generation—the people whose 
children are growing up—are convinced that they themselves were 
extremely ill educated, and are determined, at all events, to be 
wiser than their parents. Frankly, I do not think it was so bad as 
all that. My friends appear to me to be very agreeable and well- 
educated people, and I see no reason to be discontented with the 
bringing-up which made them what they are—if indeed the system 
had much to say to it. My own opinion is that in any case, being 
brought up among the same persons, they would have turned out 
much the same whatever method had been adopted. The moral part 
of education is a thing that can be delegated to no Kindergarten 
in the world. Our conduct, in so far as it does not proceed directly 
from our innate qualities, is governed by imitation, conscious and 
unconscious. The people who influence us first are our parents, 
with whom we must live in some degree of intimacy ; afterwards we 
are chiefly affected by the associates whom we choose for ourselves. 
Admiration is at the root of it, and the natural instinct of a child 
is to look up to the grown-up people it lives with and to adopt 
their ideas, but only on condition that the elders behave natu- 
rally. Boys do not imitate their schoolmasters, for they know 
perfectly well that their masters assume a behaviour for their 
edification ; perfect naturalness is hardly possible in the relation 
of teacher and pupil, and, the more we think about influencing our 
own children, the less likely we are to accomplish it. Lady Isabel 
Margesson, in a paper read before the Women’s Congress (reprinted 
in ‘Child Life’), declares that we ought to learn how to ‘ self-express 
ourselves.’ I think she is needlessly disquieted about the matter. 
Children understand their parents very well, and when one human 
being deliberately tries to explain himself or herself to another, 
the result is nearly always misunderstanding; this is the most 
fruitful source of the quarrels of lovers. The one thing to be 
avoided is fear—habitual fear. If you cow a puppy you can do 
nothing with it, and some children are cowed—oftenest by a 
stinging tongue. I will say this for the modern parent—that this 
evil is far less common than it would appear to have been even 
half a century ago; the father is not that awe-inspiring personage 
he once was. Human nature being what it is, one need not be 
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seriously afraid of his becoming in many cases a sort of amateur 
schoolmaster, like Mr. Edgeworth or the model Froebelian parent. 
As for the intellectual side of education, I merely wish to urge 
that the simpler and more definite our aims are, the more probable 
will be their attainment. Exactly what children, boys and girls, 
ought to learn at school may be matter for discussion, though I 
can conceive of no more proper basis of study than language, 
which is to be the vehicle of all our ideas and our means of com- 
municating with our fellows. But the essential thing is that they 
should learn what they are set to learn; and the sooner they learn 
that they have got to learn, the better. I do not feel con- 
vinced that this simple but invaluable knowledge will be acquired 
in a place that aims at integrating the material, moral, social, and 
religious worlds of a child, and teaching him how to play. 


STEPHEN GWYNN, 

















THE HOME ARMY. 


BY HESKETH PRICHARD. 


A STEEL-GREY- church in the green centre of an English county 
saw the curtain raised upon the first act, when a brown-haired 
girl was, one frosty morning, married toa British officer. They 
had already been engaged for some time when out of the level 
of halcyon days arose the rumour of war in South Africa. A few 
weeks later came the summons to the front. The lover went to 
tell the matter to her whom it most concerned. What they said 
to each other lies sacred in the memory of each ; the end of it was, 
she elected to bear his name, whatever the dim future held of 
better or of worse, and the marriage-bells rang out over the yellow 
stubbles and the russet land. The honeymoon was spent largely 
in cabs and in buying water-bottles, filters, waterproof blankets, 
and other campaigning kit. It closed at one o’clock of an autumn 
day, when the wind from the Island dried the tears in gazing eyes 
as they watched the slate-grey ship lessen down the reaches of 
Southampton Water. 

Nor, as you know, was this particular instance at all unique. 
Sisters, wives, and mothers, the same partings happened, the same 
ordeal was accepted and bravely gone through in every county 
between the English Channel and the Shetlands—ay, and not only 
in the length and breadth of the United Kingdom, but also in the 
Colonies. The hearts of the women were as high and ready as the 
courage of the men, and yet the women’s part is far the harder of 
the two. Theirs it is to ‘fight the fight of sit down,’ to shiver 
with sick fear at the strident howl of the newsboy in the street, to 
lie awake through the ‘dead unhappy night, when the rain is on 
the roof. To them the war isa nightmare through which they 
catch glimpses of the men they love struggling and turning in 
the riot of a grapple, or else lying and watching with weary eyes 
the little angry spurts of smoke that break from the grim en- 
trenched hills, of which those at home read. 

And how great is the part they play, this home army! They 
are the groundwork of the fighters’ thoughts, the loadstones to 
which the individual mind and heart of the soldier turns, as he 
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lies in the trenches or rests after the assault. When we called 
out the Reserve, what was the proportion that failed to answer the 
summons? Only five per cent.! In these figures you have the 
record of the great victory of British women over themselves and 
their inclinations. Whatever the temper of the men, surely more 
would have failed to present themselves had not the courage of 
their wives and mothers matched their own. To any victories we 
may achieve abroad, we must therefore add the victory of the women 
who have done their part. They are of all ranks and all classes, 
Some have offered at their country’s shrine many, others have 
given the widow’s mite—in sooth, all they had. 

The sons, the husbands, the brothers have a hundred allevia- 
tions ; they may win honour, even if it be won only in death, 
To the women remains nothing save suspense and sorrow in the 
supreme event. They do not hear the inspiriting battle-music; 
they do not know the strenuous joy of victory. They are left 
alone with their imaginations and their fears, their whole horizon 
overcast with the darkness of doubt. There are at present two 
armies—the one on the veldt which fights, and the one at home 
which hopes, and prays, and waits. And each would be incom- 
plete without the other. 

But to look back for a moment to the marriage in the face of 
war. There are some who will condemn it for many judicious 
reasons, but chiefly because they cannot understand a love that 
prefers to bear the name of the loved, whatever may chance, 
whether life or death be waiting ahead. Nothing is so pregnant 
with meaning as the frequency of these marriages, each to be 
followed so soon by a parting. They would be impossible in a 
decadent nation, 

There are leaders, too, in this great unofficial army. They 
take rank according to their sacrifice for the country. It would 
be easy to run over a dozen names of families whose men have 
answered the call in phalanx. 

Picture the awakening camp! The men eager for develop- 
ments, the meals seasoned with excitement and the roar and rush 
of the events of the day, which hardly leaves time for thought. 
At night they turn in wearily for their appointed spell of sleep. 
The fortunes of the war, the swift changes, the swirling activity of 
life, hold nostalgia from them. And now consider the day of the 
other army, who have nothing save a background of monotony to 
paint their fancies upon. It is an con of suspense, spurred by 
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each edition of the papers into greater keenness. The joy of victory 
is for them overshadowed by the cost. They live a disjointed life : 
the old employments do not interest, the old amusements amuse 
no longer. It will be time, they say, to think of such things when 
the war is over. 

At the head of them is Her Majesty the Queen, who has as 
many of her own blood in peril as any of her subjects. There are 
to-day in South Africa more than a hundred and fifty thousand 
soldiers ; there must be, therefore, half a million women who have 
a stake in the campaign—-sisters, mothers, and wives. Of this vast 
number, to one hundred thousand at least the return of one 
individual from the war means almost everything. And you meet 
them everywhere— in the streets, in the shops, in railway carriages, 
at the War Office. To them the war is not a series of battles, but 
one battle indefinitely prolonged, broken only by the lists of 
casualties, which they read feverishly for the one name. It is, 
thank God, in far the greater majority of cases, absent. Their 
eyes are filled with tears of gratitude, only to cloud again as they 
strive to penetrate the dimness of the future. 

For many years we, as a nation, have not known real war, by 
which I mean war which casts its shadow not upon a few homes, 
but over the whole land. The nearest knowledge gained of it by 
the women of to-day is a memory of the firelight tales told them 
by their grandmothers of the Crimea and the Indian mutiny, even 
as they in their turn will tell their grandchildren tales of the 
Boer war. 

‘I have asked you, who have always served near me, to come 
here that I may take leave of you before you start on your long 
voyage to a distant part of my Empire, in whose defence your 
comrades are now so nobly fighting. I know that you will always 
do your duty to your Sovereign and country, wherever that duty 
may lead you, and I pray God to protect you and bring you back 
safely home.’ 

So spoke the Queen, and it is a keynote speech. The bulk of 
the women of England echo it. ‘ You'll be careful for my sake,’ 
they perhaps implore in parting, and yet they know that the 
request is, in a way, a vain one. Nor would they have it other- 
wise. This great army of women has one duty, which is self- 
sacrifice, They have their campaign to go through ; their victories 
are the letters they receive, their defeats the passing of the mail 
from Africa without news of those they love. Look at the welcome 
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given to any stranger who knows something, anything, of the 
Transvaal or of Natal! Polite commonplaces drop at once, a 
hundred questions are asked. Is the water so very bad? Can it 
be true that, once the Drakensberg ridges are carried, the back of 
the Boer resistance will be broken, and the war itself perhaps over 
ina month? Is it a fact that sunstroke is common on the veldt ? 
Are the Boers really cruel? Yes, if you have been in South 
Africa you need not be afraid of your reception by the average 
family who has a member fighting there. They hunger for first- 
hand information. They will quote you for months. 

The war has been very liberal in the bestowal of lesser agonies, 
There was a subaltern I knew who promised to telegraph home 
after every battle. A battle in which his family knew he was en- 
gaged was fought on a Friday, but not till the following Tuesday 
did his telegram of ‘safe’ come to hand. The blocked wires were 
of course responsible for the delay. His mother and his sisters 
look back upon that week-end as a long nightmare. 

Many a white lie, of which there will, we hope, be no record in 
the book of the angel whose duty it is to transcribe the idle word, 
has served as a balm to allay the anxiety of this great silent 
listening army. There is a woman living in a Lowland county 
upon the outskirts of a town. Her two sons are with the 
Highland Brigade, and at the beginning of the war she asked on 
all sides how she was to gain information of their safety. Could 
word be telegraphed to her? ‘You will not need it,’ said a 
gentleman. ‘No news must be good news, Mrs. M ; if there 
should be any mischance, you would be the very first to hear,’ 
So Mrs. M. does not read with dim spectacles the weekly edition 
of her provincial paper. ‘They told me that in case anything 
bappened—which God grant it may not !—that I should be the 
very first to hear of it,’ she says, and the fallacy has saved her 
many a night of fear. 

I can recall another figure, this time an old well-set man, an 
ex-sergeant, now stationmaster upon a line by which few seem to 
travel. His windy office is each evening the meeting-place of 
those neighbours who have a personal stake in the war. There 
the rare letter which comes from the front is read, re-read, and 
criticised. A young man from that district is with the 
2nd Devons. News of Buller’s fights came one evening to the 
desolate and wind-swept platform ; the old stationmaster read it out 
in his hoarse high voice. ‘My boy will have been in that,’ said 
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‘the father. ‘Ay,’ replied the ex-sergeant, ‘ honour to him and to 


you, he will.” Common tales, I know, everyday ordinary tales, 
but still bearing a significance all their own. And to the soldiers 
seven thousand miles away it is a help and a glory to feel that 
each move of theirs is eagerly looked for and followed, not only by 
the nation at large, but also by the little coterie around the 
hearthstones of their native place, whose praise and whose pride 
mean so much to them. 

It has been my fortune, since the beginning of the war, to 
have moved constantly from country to country. Everywhere in 
our own Colonies, it goes without saying that the one dominant 
interest proved to be the day’s telegrams. The war and the war 
news was the loadstone of nearly every man’s existence. But far 
away from English speech, in a desolate port of the western 
seas, I landed one gleaming tropic morning. There was only 
a single Englishman in that unwholesome little town, and he had 
been there for years. He came down to the broken wharf to 
meet me. ‘Got any news of the war?’ were his first words ; 
‘T’ve a bottle of champagne up at the house waiting to be drunk 
to the first big British victory.’ 

And later again in another port I came across a quaint and, 
in its way, a pathetic figure. It was that of an old, old man. 
Almost all the marks by which you can detect a white man had 
fallen from him. He was a doctor, he said. His medical equip- 
ments consisted of a dictionary and a case of unclean instruments. 
The tropics had set their mark deeply upon him. His eyes were 
listless and bleared with ophthalmia, his coat hung away from 
his little bony shoulders. No mosquito would touch him. Among 
his fellow-men he was something of a laughing-stock. He took 
an embarrassing and peculiar fancy tome, and continually desired 
me to benefit myself free of all charge of his medical knowledge. 
‘There’s no disease this cursed country grows I can’t cure,’ he 
would proclaim in his high pipe; ‘if you get ill you come to me, 
and I’llstraighten you out double-quick.’ And every one would 
callously laugh at him, at which he would waggle his old head 
and chuckle. Such was the man, 

One evening, however, I went along to that club, with its 
desolate outlook over the marshy, brackish, and unprofitable waste. 
Coming near, I heard the well-known, high, old voice raised in 
anger. I hurried at the sound, and ran up the steps, for I had 
grown half to like the disreputable old creature, There he was, 
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making a picture I shall never quite forget, with his lean long. 
nailed hand raised in a gesture of half-devilish fury above his 
audience of three fat Frenchmen. ‘I tell you,’ he screamed, 
‘that you lie! England has not been defeated either at the 
Modder River or elsewhere. You can’t beat England!’ Then 
after a pause, ‘I’m a Britisher myself.’ 

Here, then, in this far-off country, was this old man, who had 
long outgrown the decencies and trammels of civilised life, but 
whose ruling passion was still strong and virile in his wasted body. 
As for me, I was so pleased with him that I took some of his 
medicines and nearly found an early grave in consequence. After 
all, England is the heart of the Empire, and the strong blood that 
has answered from every corner of the globe sprang first from that 
brave old heart. 

Wives and maidens, the old people and the children, of such 
is our great army which does not take the field. Surely they too 
fight for us. Do you remember how Mrs. Leigh watched Amyas’s 
ship ‘fade into the Atlantic mists, perhaps for ever, and then 
bowed her head and returned to loneliness and prayer’? Amyas 
sailed to gain colonies for a great queen; those who sail to-day 
do so to hold them for a greater, 
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I was in Tennessee—‘ the Volunteer State’ which was always at 
the front when there was fighting, and which, in the desperate 
struggle for secession, contributed one hundred thousand men to 
the Confederate armies. 

Here also slavery was in full swing until emancipation was 
declared on the Confederate cause being lost. Occasionally an 
Englishman will pass through the land of Dixie, but he seldom 
quits the beaten paths, his stay will be short, and his experiences 
be restricted to a small field. If he goes down the Mississippi 
and on to New Orleans only, he will return home and declare that, 
with some little exaggeration, what has been written about slavery 
was substantially correct throughout the Slave States. Should he 
have wandered only about the Carolinas, Virginia, and Georgia, 
he might aver that Mrs. Beecher Stowe, for instance, had, in a 
spirit of mischief, drawn on her imagination. 

Every year the persons who figured in the war, whether as 
slaveowners or slaves, are dropping off. The men of the former 
class are not nearly so numerous as the women, who, left by their 
husbands at home, kept everything together. They were indeed 
gallant women who stayed behind to take care of what the men 
had to abandon. They sheared the sheep, spun the wool, and 
wove it into clothing for themselves, their children, and their 
husbands. Brought up, many of them, in the lap of luxury, they 
never murmured. They never quite parted with the tastes or 
habits of ladies. They would take any bits of old silk which they 
possessed, card it, mix it with the wool which they had spun, and 
weave it afresh. A friend describes having been to a wedding 
shortly after the war, where the bride wore at the ceremony the 
dress which she had thus made. 

From one day to another the ladies left behind on the planta- 
tions did not know whether the houses over their heads would 
not be set on fire by the enemy or by the vagabonds who 
followed in their train, and yet they stuck to their posts. 

Of their slaves they had no fear. 

‘Task you, said a lady to whom I was talking, ‘do not all 
people take care of property which is of real value? Our 
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horses, which might cost from one hundred to two hundred 
and fifty dollars, we carefully fed and groomed, and did every- 
thing we could to keep in good condition. How much more 
should we do this in the case of the slaves whom we had 
inherited or purchased from those who had inherited them ’—for 
no slaves had been imported for some seventy-five years—‘ and who 
were much more valuable than horses! Why, these slaves would, 
if they were in good health and of average ability, be worth from 
1,000 to 1,500 dollars, while those who were skilled artisans 
might fetch in the market from 1,500 to 3,500 dollars each. 

‘ Many of our slaves were really attached to us, and often proved 
it under great temptation to be otherwise. They did not care for 
freedom. My father took us to New York and Canada, accom- 
panied by my mother’s maid, a nurse, and a manservant, all 
coloured. While in the North people tried to persuade our 
servants to shake themselves loose from us, but they declined, 
each having a comfortable existence and home ties, and all 
returned with us to the South.’ 

It was very seldom that good slaves changed masters; but 
when a proprietor died his establishment was sometimes broken 
up, and then slaves might be thrown on the market. 

We may take it that such instances of cruelty as are mentioned 
by Mrs. Stowe and others were infrequent, and that they occurred 
in Louisiana and in Mississippi. Portions of these River States 
were like the other Slave States, beautiful and habitable; but in 
others, when the soil was malarious and where the rice swamps 
were found, the planters shrank from living. Instead of per- 
sonally occupying the estates, they employed men to act as 
overseers. Such overseers, uncontrolled by the owners and their 
families, took little interest in the people under them. They 
were only anxious to get in the rich produce of the soil. In these 
States two years’ crops were supposed to pay for the slave, what 
became of him later it mattered little. Often the refractory and 
troublesome negroes in the other States were got rid of and sold 
to the southern plantations, where there was always a market for 
them. The threat of ‘selling down the Mississippi’ was a very 
real and terrible one in States where good treatment had been 
usual with the negro. Thus the bands of slaves in Louisiana 
and Mississippi were largely filled with desperadoes and those 
discarded from other plantations. Here the stricter treatment 
which was required often degenerated into simple brutality. 
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The negro at the time of which we speak was then quite a 
different person from the negro who has sprung up since, 
Brought up usually to do a regular amount of work during the 
day, with his house, food, and clothing furnished to him, he had 
no cares; of course he could not, indeed, unless he were sick— 
when there was medical attendance for him—refuse to do his 
portion ; but his work was not excessive,and when the time came 
for leaving off, he was free to amuse himself and be with his 
family. He was not troubled with having to take thought for the 
morrow. The failures of crops, the anxieties of how to make both 
ends meet, had no meaning for him. Nature made him docile 
and light-hearted, and it was seldom that he turned sulky or 
became the victim of low spirits. He was always ready to take 
advantage of any amusement which offered, and there were many 
quiet pleasures within his reach. Religion and music were alike 
his solace. Always emotional, he threw himself with fervour into 
any displays he might meet with, whether in the form of the 
gorgeous ritual of the Roman Catholic, or of the Revivals of ultra- 

Protestant dissent. With his unreasoning mind he did not 
trouble himself to examine the tenets of the faith which he chose. 

We will now place before the reader some of the incidents 
which took place at the homesteads during the great struggle, 
leaving what occurred at the front to the historian. ‘ Our estate,’ 
said a wiry little old lady on whom I was calling, ‘was known as 
the most important in the district, so that when the enemy came 
down requisitions were continually being made on us, and 
marauders infested the place. My eldest brother was too old and 
infirm to go to the war, so he was left at the house with us 
women and the servants. All our horses had been taken except a 
valuable pair which had been hidden and saved. Some one had 
told about them to the Federals, and they visited the place again. 
They laid hold of our chiefman, a slave named France, and demanded 
the horses. He professed complete ignorance. They put a rope 
round his neck and repeated their question; still the same 
answer. ‘Then they strung him up toa hook in a beam. My 
mother, who was very feeble, now came out ; she begged France 
to say where the horses were, but he denied all knowledge of 
them. Then she turned to the men: “See, he knows nothing 
about them ; what could he gain by withholding them?” Just at 
this moment some one gave a scream, and the wretches, fancying 
that our bushwhackers were upon them, ceased to look after 
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France, who wriggled out of the noose and bolted. We asked 
the darkey why he had not told about the horses. “No; they 
were given in his charge and he was not going to let the Yankees 
have them.” ‘ And are they really here?” ‘Yes, marm; I have 
just been feeding them.”’ 

One more instance of the devotion and readiness of the negro: 
a distinguished officer on the Federal side came to visit a southern 
planter after the war, and they talked about the shifts to which 
people were reduced in order to save their property. Chloe was 
called. ‘ Tell the General where we preserved our silver plate.’ 
Without hesitation she answered, ‘ Under some planks in the loft.’ 
The master was astonished. ‘Why, I don’t remember that; was 
it really so?’ ‘Oh, yes, massa.’ When the guest was gone out, 
Chloe was called again, ‘I can’t make it out, I remember nothing 
about the loft.’ ‘ Why, master, I was not going to tell the truth; 
the plate was buried in the garden. Who knows, there may be 
another war, and then them rascally Yankees would come and 
search our garden, and we should lose our plate.’ 

‘ You remember hearing me speak of old Uncle Silas,’ said an 
old Tennesseean to me. ‘J have just come from burying him. He 
had been some fifty years in the service of our family, and for a 
long time he had followed the calling of a preacher. Really it 
did one good to hear him preach and pray, throwing himself so 
heartily into the work. Ever since the war he, like many of our 
old darkies, had gone on drawing for money and clothes upon the 
family of his old master. Some weeks ago I visited him. ‘“ Dis 
is the last time I see you, master; the chariot of the Lord is 
making ready a third time. First of all it came for my wife, 
then it took off both master and mistress, and soon I shall be 
taken up to join the three people I most loved.”’ 

A negro was getting old and careless about his farm, not taking 
care of the stock in it. ‘This won’t do,’ said his master ; ‘ you 
must be more careful, or we part.’ A second warning had to be 
given, with no result. Ona third time coming the master said, 
‘We must part now, and go different ways.’ ‘Why, master, where 
be you going? J am going to stay here!’ 

A notice of ‘antebellum ’ times—to use an expression common 
in the States—would be incomplete without mention of Dr. 
Bonner, a physician, who, by his assiduity to his profession and 
wonderful shrewdness, made a fortune for himself and became the 
owner of some very large plantations, which required a consider- 
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able number of slaves. He was an enlightened and humane 
master. Wanting to take a number of slaves to the south in 
Alabama to work a certain plantation, he promised to bring them 
back to Tennessee, where they were raised, should the Confederate 
cause win; and if it were lost and the slaves made free, he would 
see that they all should return to their home; and he fulfilled his 
promise to the letter. There is a story of Dr. Bonner that, hearing 
of one of his old slaves going to be flogged by the overseer, he 
rode up to the group. ‘ What is all this about?’ ‘I am going 
to whip a negro, sir. ‘No, not Uncle Ned. What can he have 
done?’ ‘He has been found stealing meat.’ The doctor was 
very much distressed. ‘He cannot havedoneit!’ ‘ Yes, we have 
proof.” ‘Well, let him off’ ‘I cannot; it would disturb all 
authority.’ ‘ But if Jake here (taking him by the shoulder) stands 
security that he will never do it again?’ ‘I cannot take his 
security.’ ‘Well, Jupiter there will stand for him, I am sure.’ 
‘He is worth nothing asa security.’ ‘ Well, then (straightening 
himself in his stirrups), I'll be d——d if I don’t stand for him 
myself!’ Nothing more could be said, and Uncle Ned was let off. 

With the war slavery came to an end. The slaves were be- 
wildered by the fact of their having to look out for themselves, 
Some, hearing of the blessings of freedom, shook themselves clear 
of the old home and ancient service, and wandered away to the 
cities. They sought service with strangers, but they seldom found 
that these, more than the people among whom they had been 
raised, were able to find them profitable employment. Gradually 
many of them drifted back to their old haunts, trying to secure 
employment with their former masters, 

As soon as the old white race recovered somewhat of their 
former influence, their instincts led them, in every possible way, 
to neutralise the political power with which the Northerners had 
endowed the negroes, for they felt that these, docile and ignorant 
as they were, might do infinite harm, being manipulated by 
people who sought not the welfare of the South so much as their 
own personal aims. Such being the case, extensive combinations, 
some of which are not yet dead, have been formed to terrorise the 
negro and to prevent his recording his vote. 

The ‘ Ku-klux Klan’ appeared some two years after the war, 
and spread rapidly over the South, numbering many thousands. It 
was organised at the outset with a great deal of care ; only those who 
could be depended upon were enrolled. They had a distinctive 
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dress—white trimmed with red—the chief part of which was a 
sort of cowl drawn over the head, with holes cut out for the eyes 
(one still sees such costumes in Italy) to prevent recognition, 
Always on horseback, they looked very imposing, and they terrified 
the negroes greatly. ‘I have seen,’ said a lady to me, ‘ five 
hundred of the Ku-klux on horseback in the square here after 
nightfall, at one time, and assembled by a peculiar whistle, which 
was everywhere recognised by the negroes as the Ku-klux whistle, 
They would come about us, entering our houses and talking to 
us, calling to us by our names and seeming to know us intimately. 
Occasionally we would declare that we recognised our visitors, 
‘“‘Ts that so?” and they would take off their masks. To our dis- 
gust we would find that we did not know any of them, the reason 
being that the chiefs were continually shifting the men of the 
band, so that perhaps, when we thought we had the men of our 
town about us, we had those of Petersburg, and vice ver'sd.’ 

The society gradually became invaded by unworthy members, 
who cast discredit upon it, they being both cruel and dishonest. 
The chiefs of the Ku-klux had therefore sometimes to do execu- 
tion upon some of its own members, drowning generally being 
resorted to. The work of deterioration went on. The Govern- 
ment, which always looked askance at the movement, now steadily 
set itself to repress the society, and the chiefs, foreseeing more 
trouble, themselves dissolved the band in 1868. 

The younger negroes, who have not known slave-life and the 
friendly ties which existed previously between the planters and 
their families on the one side, and their negro dependents on the 
other, form a contrast, and not an improvement on the old race. 
Their freedom and their political power, they think, have placed 
them on a perfect equality with the whites, and the animal part 
of their nature shows itself more prominently than it did with 
the old-time darkey. 

The young negress of these days, no less than her brother, has 
tumbled into the world as an impedimentum rather than anything 
else, the parents generally being young and very thoughtless. 
The mother, who is the breadwinner of the party, goes out as 
cook to the white families, returning home at night, or she may 
be their washerwoman. She dresses her child in the simplest of 
garments, and gives her the key of the street at a very early age. 
A certain amount of learning is taken in at the school, but there 
is little to control the girl at home or elsewhere, not excepting the 
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church, for negro preachers have not much influence over their 
flocks. Such being the case, there is little room for wonder that 
the negro girl at an early age very often succumbs to the blandish- 
ments of the other sex. 

If the late war between the States and Spain has proved a 
blessing to the former Power, in that it has tended to fuse the 
whites of North and South together, it may, to some extent, be 
fruitful in drawing the whites and blacks into closer relations. 
The whites have for the preservation of their newly acquired 
dependencies need of troops which can stand the heat and exposure 
incidental to tropical service. In the negro they have material 
suited to their hand. 

That negroes can make excellent soldiers experience with our 
West India regiments has proved. Like Gurkhas, Soudanese, and 
many other races, we have found that they will go anywhere and 
fight when led by Anglo-Saxon officers. It is astonishing what 
the discipline, order, and cleanliness learnt in the ranks may do. 
Take the Gurkhas who were at the siege of Delhi—they were 
hardly less dependable, active and plucky, than were our own 60th 
Rifles then, of whom we are justly proud. One could hardly believe 
it possible that the dirty slouching rabble that came down from 
the hills of Nepal to take part in the siege of Lucknow under their 
native officers, and who seemed to think that the whole duty of 
man was to secure and take back as much loot as possible, were of 
the same race as our Delhi friends, only under different conditions. 

There is always a partisan contention as to the fair treatment 
of the negro in politics. The Republicans claim that his vote is 
not fairly counted. Recently a prominent Democrat practically 
conceded that this charge is true, and stated what he conceived 
to be a justification. He said, in substance: ‘The negro is in- 
ferior to the Caucasian. He is ignorant, and unable to administer 
the laws, local or national. It is, therefore, necessary, in the 
interests of civilisation and good government, that the influence 
of the white man shall dominate in all elections, even where the 
negro happens to have a majority of the votes. We intend to 
have a white man’s government in all parts of the South, and will 
hesitate at no steps necessary to this end.’ 

And here lies the trouble, now veiled, but liable to be at any 
time patent and active—a racial war—which can only have one 
termination, disaster to the blacks. 

A great change is coming over the South, people are discovering 
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that not only has Nature been most bountiful to her, but from the 
abundance of her water power, her timber, her coal and petroleum, 
many industries might, with capital, be very profitably set on foot, 
and be preferable to sending the raw produce away over sea or to 
the North. 

With the exception of a few cotton-mills and some ironworks, 
little has hitherto been done to develop the resources of the 
country and avoid the necessity of depending on the North and 
foreign countries for manufactures when they might be procured 
close at hand. 

The recent discoveries of gold in California, and still later in 
Klondike, have made people forget that Georgia was known as 
the land of gold in the United States till fifty years ago. There 
are still some men who can remember seeing gold picked up out 
of some of the river-beds in Georgia, and here and there a little 
can still be found in that way. When they wanted a little ready- 
money, farmers and others would wash out a pan of ‘ dirt’ in places 
which they knew, and go off to market with the proceeds. 

Some years ago, in the thirties of this century, the Government 
of Georgia, being in need of funds, had the land which was known 
to contain gold that still belonged to the State divided into parcels 
of forty acres each and put them into a lottery. A few months 
ago the title-deed of one of the richest of the prizes, judging from 
the surface indications and the environment, having changed 
hands, was presented for registration at the High Court of the 
State. The title-deed was a lottery ticket. There is a great 
future for the gold industry in Georgia now that the process of 
extracting the ore from the quartz has, through chlorination, been 
cheapened and simplified. 

The Smoky Mountains adjoining Tennessee contain at Tellico 
valuable slate quarries which are only now beginning to be worked. 
The South will through these be made completely independent of 
the North in this respect. Not far from the quarries we have 
mentioned are the ruins of a cannon foundry, which the Con- 
federates, on account of the peculiar toughness and excellence of 
the iron, built and used with success until the Federals, penetrat- 
ing into this part of the country, rendered it unfit for further use. 

Let us close our sketch of the South by a short account of 
Decoration Day, which has just been held throughout the land of 
Dixie, the day set aside for the commemoration of a struggle 
which, if waged for a lost cause, was also one of the most gallant 
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recorded in history—a struggle which, ifit brought grief to every 
household in the land, left behind it, as a proud heritage, a laurel 
wreath never to fade so long as valour, fortitude, and patriotism 
retain their meaning. And so, on May-day, all the neighbour- 
hood, having saved up its choicest flowers for the occasion, assembled 
in the town’s oldest temple—the Presbyterian Meeting-house, 
round which the ancient burying-ground had been formed. The 
gentler sex, none of whom came empty-handed, piled their floral 
offerings on the raised dais in front, on each side of which were 
seen a crowd of veterans, many of them wanting a leg or an arm, 
lost in their country’s service. 

The proceedings had been organised by the ‘ Daughters of the 
Confederacy,’ an association which numbers almost all of the young 
women of the South, who form local groups known as ‘ Bivouacs’ 
all over the country. They set themselves under the direction 
and with the example of the older of their sex (for there is hardly 
any one who does not mourn a father, or uncle, or brother) to tend 
with loving care the last resting-places of those who had gone 
forth to fight for liberty and the safety and honour of their country. 

After the minister had opened the meeting with prayer came 
a simple and eloquent address, in which it was impressed upon us 
that we had come together in remembrance of the many people 
who in their country’s cause had, without pay or reward, watered 
field and forest with their blood. Although some had received 
honoured burial, the greater part of them were interred near where 
they fell, with nothing to mark the spot. ‘ Let us not,’ continued the 
speaker, ‘while we lovingly tend the last resting-place of those 
we can identify, forget the tenants of the unknown graves, but 
ever keep their memory green, and teach our young people to do 
honour to all who fight in the sacred cause of freedom.’ 

The service over, the wreaths were gathered up and taken to 
the two God’s Acres near, which were soon filled by figures draped 
in black decking the graves of their dead with floral tributes of 


affection and respect. 
I, S. A. HERFORD. 
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XIII. 
WILLIAM COWPER. 


On April 25th Cowper will have been dead just a century. Tlie 
reflection is fairly obvious, but also somewhat startling, for the 
lines of Cowper that we all know by heart have nothing in them 
that suggests.a bygone age. The appeal of ‘The Castaway,’ or 
‘Hark, my soul, it is the Lord,’ or ‘ John Gilpin,’ to mention three 
masterpieces in different modes, comes as freshly and simply to us 
as to our great-grandfathers ; which isa way of saying that they 
are, in the truest sense of the word, classical. It may be interest- 
ing to any readers of CoRNHILL, who are a little vague, as one is 
apt to be, about the history of a classical writer, to rehearse briefly 
Cowper’s legend, noticing especially the influences that determined 
his devotion to literature. 

William Cowper was born in 1731 at the rectory of Great 
Berkhampstead, in the county of Hertford. His family had been 
ennobled in the person of his great-uncle, the Whig Lord 
Chancellor to Anne and George I.; his grandfather was that 
Spencer Cowper, Judge of the Common Pleas, for love of whom a 
pretty quakeress drowned herself; and his father was chaplain to 
George II. On the mother’s side, who was a Donne, the blood was 
perhaps better and certainly more interesting, as it descended by 
several lines from King Henry III., and also from the great 
Jacobean poet and preacher, John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s. His 
mother died when Cowper was six years old, and one of his most 
touching poems, written fifty years later on receiving from a cousin 
@opresent of the only known picture of her, shows that her 
memory remained always fresh and vivid in his mind. The 
impression of his loss was rendered indelible by the fact that he was 
sent off at once to a boarding-school, where, being weak in health 
and of acute sensibilities, he was bullied. Afterwards he proceeded 
to Westminster, and made friends of a few boys who by-and-by 
made a stir in the world, Warren Hastings, Elijah Impey, and 
Charles Churchill. On leaving school he was articled to an 
attorney in Ely Place, in whose office he idled away several years; 
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in spare moments ‘giggling and making giggle’ with some 
cousins, the daughters of Ashley Cowper, who lived hard by in 
Southampton Row. His fellow-clerk was Thurlow, afterwards 
Lord Chancellor. Cowper, who foretold Thurlow’s success, made 
his friend promise to give him an appointment when he came to 
the woolsack ; but when the prophecy was fulfilled Thurlow did not 
remember Cowper, but forgot him. When Cowper brought him- 
self to Thurlow’s notice by sending him his first book of poems, 
his Lordship failed to acknowledge its receipt; and this so hurt 
the poet’s feelings that he penned a certain vigorous passage upon 
Friendship, which is likely to be remembered and coupled with 
the name of Thurlow as long as the language lasts :— 

Oh friendship, cordial of the human breast ! 

So little felt, so fervently professed ! 

Thy blossoms deck our unsuspecting years ; 

The promise of delicious fruit appears: 

We hug the hopes of constancy and truth, 

Such is the folly of our dreaming youth; 

3ut soon, alas, detect the rash mistake 

That sanguine inexperience loves to make; 

And view with tears th’ expected harvest lost, 

Decay’d by time, or wither’d by a frost. 

Whoever undertakes a friend’s great part 

Should be renew’d in nature, pure in heart, 

Prepar’d for martyrdom, and strong to prove 

A thousand ways the force of genuine love. 

He may be call’d to give up health and gain, 

To exchange content for trouble, ease for pain, 

To echo sigh for sigh, and groan for groan, 

And wet his cheeks with sorrows not his own. 

The heart of man, for such a task too frail, 

When most relied on, is most sure to fail; 

And summon'd to partake its fellow's woe 

Starts from its office, likea broken bow. 


Cowper was called to the bar in 1754—he was at this time a 
Templar and a wit and a member of a Nonsense Club which included 
George Colman. Two years later his father died, leaving but little 
fortune ; but the son was toa certain extent provided for by a 
Commissionership in Bankruptcy, and it was understood that his 
cousin, Major Cowper, would be properly nepotic when the Clerk- 
ship of the House of Lords fell in, to which the Major had the 
presentation. In 1763 the vacancy occurred, and the good kins- 
man played his part ; nothing was required of the candidate but 
to appear at the bar of the House for a formal examination. 
Unhappily Cowper was not a good subject for an examination, 
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however formal; a nervous melancholy became accentuated by 
the prospect, and on the day fixed for his appearance he at- 
tempted suicide. The failure of the attempt struck him into an 
ever-deepening religious horror. 


One morning (he wrote afterwards) as I lay between sleeping and waking, 
I seemed to myself to be walking in Westminster Abbey, waiting till prayers 
should begin; presently I thought I heard the minister’s voice, and hastened 
towards the choir ; just as I was upon the point of entering, the iron gate under 
the organ was flung in my face with a jar that made the Abbey ring; the noise 
awoke me: and a sentence of excommunication from all the churches upon earth 
could not have been so dreadful to me as the interpretation which I could not 
avoid putting upon this dream. 


When he recovered his reason his relations subscribed him a 
modest income—for the Commissionership had to be resigned— 
and his brother, who was a Fellow of a college at Cambridge, 
settled him at Huntingdon, so as to be within reach. It was at 
Huntingdon that his melancholy figure attracted the attention 
of the Rev. Morley Unwin, who invited him to his house, and 
presently received him as a boarder. It is interesting to look 
back at Cowper’s first impressions of this family, with whom his 
future life and fortunes were to be bound up :— 


I have added another family to the number of those I was acquainted with 
when you were here. Their name is Unwin—the most agreeable people imagin- 
able; quite sociable, and as free from the ceremonious civility of county gentle- 
folks as any I have ever met with. They treat me more like a near relation than a 
stranger, and their house is always open tome. The old gentleman carries me to 
Cambridge in his chaise. He is a man of learning and good sense, and as simple 
as Parson Adams. His wife has a very uncommon understanding, has read 
much, to excellent purpose, and is more polite than a duchess. The son, wlio 
belongs to Cambridge, is a most amiable young man, and the daughter quite of 
a piece with the rest of the family. They see but little company, which suits 
me exactly ; go when I will I find a house full of peace and cordiality in all its 
parts, and am sure to hear no scandal, but such discourse, instead of it, as we are 
all better for. You remember Rousseau’s description of an English morning; 
such are the mornings I spend with these good people; and the evenings differ 
from them in nothing, except that they are still more snug and quieter. 


For nearly two years Cowper lived with the Unwins, and 
shared in their life of religious devotion. The scheme of the 
day is thus sketched in a letter to his cousin Mrs, Cowper :— 


We breakfast commonly between eight and nine; till eleven we read either 
the Scripture, or the sermons of some faithful preacher; at eleven we attend 
divine service, and from twelve to three we separate and amuse ourselves as we 
please. During that interval I either read in my own apartment, or walk, or 
ride, or work in the garden. We seldom sit an hour after dinner, but if the 
weather permits adjourn to the garden, where, with Mrs. Unwin and her son, 
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I have generally the pleasure of religious conversation till tea-time. After tea 
we sally forth to walk in good earnest. At night we read, and converse as 
before till supper, and commonly finish the evening either with hymns, or a 
sermon, and last of all the family are called to prayers. 


It was the life of an evangelical Gidding of the last century ; 
and the very mechanicalness of the routine seems to have soothed 
and numbed Cowper’s too irritable sensibilities. Unhappily, when 
Mr. Unwin died, the household removed to Olney, to be under 
the spiritual direction of the famous John Newton. They took 
a house adjoining the vicarage, opening a private door between 
the two gardens, and entered upon what Cowper calls ‘a course of 
decided Christian happiness.’ But Newton’s methods were not 
narcotic like good Mr. Unwin’s, and he very soon had poor Cowper 
mad again. For the sixteen months that the attack lasted 
Cowper refused to leave Newton’s house, though his own was next 
door; and it should be remembered, to that unwise person’s 
credit, that he bore this troublesome visit with perfect good will. 
In the end Cowper’s recovery was promoted by the interest he 
took in some tame leverets, whose exploits are chronicled in his 
poems; and a relapse was for the time rendered improbable by 
the removal of Mr. Newton to a living in London. Moreover, 
literature now came to his aid. To the admirable Mrs, Unwin is 
due the credit of setting Cowper to work on composition, though 
her choice of a subject was more what we should expect than 
what as experts in lunacy or as lovers of poetry we can altogether 
approve. She suggested the ‘Progress of Error,’ and this was 
soon followed by three other poems of the same kind: ‘ Truth,’ 
‘Table Talk, and ‘Retirement.’ These, with some other pieces 
in the same vein, composed Cowper’s first published volume. The 
book made no stir; it was praised here, and blamed there, but 
did not sell. This of course proves not that it was bad, but that 
it was more or less original. Still, as Cowper considered himself 
a preacher and moralist rather than a poet, and protested to his 
friends that his aim in writing was to do good to his generation 
under pretence of entertaining it, we cannot wonder that the 
jam failed to reconcile the public to the pill. Cowper’s first 
volume is, in fact, a literary monument to the so-called Evangelical 
movement. It denounces ‘Works’ and Roman Catholics. It 
speaks of a hermit (not a particular hermit, but the hermit as 
such) as being 

Sore tormented long lefore his time. 
VOL, VIII.---NO. 47, N.S. 30 
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It even censures the Handel Commemoration as idolatry. What 
is still tolerable in these first essays is the honey on the medicine 
cup. Cowper had a very pretty vein of satiric humour, and 
indulges it in ‘ Retirement’ and ‘ Conversation’ with considerable 


SUCCESS : 
The circle formed, we sit in silent state, 
Like figures drawn upon a dial plate ; 
‘Yes, ma’am,’ and ‘ No, ma’am,’ uttered softly, show 
Every five minutes how the minutes go; 
Each individual, suffering a constraint 
Poetry may but colours cannot paint, 
As if in close committee on the sky, 
Reports it hot, or cold, or wet, or dry ;’ 
And finds a changing clime a happy source 
Of wise reflection and well-tim’d discourse. 
We next inquire, but softly and by stealth, 
Like conservators of the public health, 
Of epidemic throats, if such there are, 
And coughs, and rheums, and phthisic, and catarrh. 


That theme exhausted, a wide chasm ensues, 

Filled up at last with interesting news, 

Who danced with whom, and who are like to wed, 

And who is hanged, and who is brought to bed ; 

But fear to call a more important cause 

As if ’twere treason against English laws. 

The visit paid, with ecstasy we come 

As from a seven years’ transportation home, 

And there resume an unembarrassed brow, 
tecovering what we lost we know not how, 

The faculties that seemed reduced to nought, 

Expression and the privilege of thought. 


Having once tasted the delights of authorship, Cowper was not 
wanting in eagerness for a second essay; and at the critical 
moment a second muse appeared on the scene of a more potent 
and less puritan inspiration than good Mrs. Unwin. Every 
schoolboy has heard of the famous rose ‘that Mary to Anna con- 
veyed,’ as if to symbolise the transference of her authority. Anna 
was Lady Austen, a baronet’s widow, and a woman of fashion and 
sensibility who had lived much in France and knew her Rousseau. 
She took lodgings in what had been Newton’s house, and the door 
between the gardens was once more set open. To Lady Austen’s 
inspiration we owe two of the most successful of the minor poems, 
the ‘ Diverting History of John Gilpin,’ and_the ‘ Loss of the Royal 
George,’ which was written to a French air for her harpsichord. 
We owe also, what is perhaps of more importance, ‘ The Task,’ 
so called because Cowper asked for a subject, and was bidden to 
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write a poem upon the sofa on which the Muse was reclining. It 
must be owned that the idea does not strike one as very brilliant 
or happy ; and the poet soon made his escape from the prescribed 
topic. It will be remembered that a transition is made from the 
use of sofas by the gouty to the neglect of them by healthy 
people and so to country walks. The importance of Lady Austen’s 
suggestion lay, first, in the fact that the subject was non-religious, 
and, secondly, that she urged upon the poet the greater freedom of 
blank verse. Of course Cowper would have reckoned it profanity 
to write poetry without introducing here and there his religious 
views; and so we have in ‘ The Task’ denunciations of chess and 
abuse of historians and astronomers in the manner of the ‘ Moral 
Essays ;’ but what distinguishes ‘The Task’ from the ‘ Moral 
Essays’ is that we also get, for the first time in English literature, 
@ quite unconventional delight in country life for its own sake, and 
an admirable reproduction of its familiar scenes. This made the 
success of the poem at the time, and has since kept for it a high 
place in the affections of those who care for poetry at all. One 
epithet will suffice to show the new spirit of close observation that 
Cowper brought to his work: 


Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcern’d 
The cheerful haunts of man, to wield the axe 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear. 
Shaggy and lean and shrewd, with pointed ears 
And tail cropp’d short, half lurcher and half cur, 
His dog attends him. Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he slow, and now with many a frisk 
Wide-scampering snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout ; 
Then shakes his powdered coat and barks for joy. 
Heedless of all his pranks the sturdy churl 
Moves right towards his mark, 


The success of Cowper’s second volume had a good effect upon 
his spirits ; it also put him on more comfortable terms with his 
friends and kinsmen, who began to consider it an honour, instead 
of a nuisance, to subscribe for his maintenance. Even the Lord 
Chancellor’s memory of him awoke. The poet began also to ex- 
perience some of the inconveniences of greatness. Disciples came 
to visit him ; poetasters sent him their manuscripts to correct ; 
he was urged to sit for his portrait. The Clerk of All Saints, 
Northampton, came over to ask him to write the verses annually 
appended to the Bill of Mortality for that parish; and, with 


remarkable good nature, Cowper supplied them for seven years. 
30—2 
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The story of the interview is given with Cowper’s inimitable lights 
ness of touch in a letter to his cousin :— 

On Monday morning last, Sam brought me word that there was a man in the 
kitchen who desired to speak with me. I ordered him in. A plain, decent, 
elderly figure made its appearance, and being desired to sit, spoke as follows: 
‘Sir, Iam the clerk of the parish of All Saints in Northampton, brother of Mr, 
Cox, the upholsterer. It is customary for the person in my office to annex toa 
bill of mortality, which he publishes at Christmas, a copy of verses. You will do 
me a great favour, sir, if you will furnish me with one.’ To this I replied, ¢ Mr, 
Cox, you have several men of genius in your town, why have you not applied to 
some of them? There is a namesake of yours in particular, Cox, the statuary, 
who, everybody knows, is a first-rate maker of verses. He, surely, is the man of 
all the world for your purpose.’ ‘Alas! sir, I have heretofore borrowed help from 
him, but he is a gentleman of so much reading that the gentlemen of our town 
cannot understand him.’ I confess to you, my dear, I felt all the force of the 
compliment implied in this speech. The waggon has accordingly gone this day 
to Northampton loaded, in part, with my effusions in the movtuary style. A fig 
for poets who write epitaphs upon individuals! I have written one that serves 
for two hundred persons. 


‘The Task’ was published in 1785, when Cowper was 31, three 
years after his former volume. But already the second Muse had 
flown. It is idle to conjecture the reason if it be not reason 
enough that this very intellectual and sympathetic and volatile 
lady had exhausted in two years the excitement of the Olney 
household. To speak of jealousy between the sister Muses is 
unnecessary and has been called vulgar. Her place was taken by 
Cowper’s cousin, Lady Hesketh, who, now that Cowper’s proselytis- 
ing zeal had somewhat worn off, began to pay him an annual visit, 
By her care the poet and his friend were induced to remove from 
Olney, which had no salubrity to recommend it, to Weston Under- 
wood, where the Squire, a Mr. Throckmorton, was already a friend 
of theirs. At Weston we have a curious irruption of the Rev. 
Mr. Newton. Lady Hesketh used to bring her carriage with her 
on her visits, and drove her cousin and Mrs. Unwin about the 
countryside ; whereupon some of the Saints informed their old 
director that our friends were becoming worldly. Newton’s rebuke 
has not been preserved, but we have Cowper’s reply, a sufficiently 
spirited and dignified remonstrance. 

Those who do not know the more than inquisitorial powers 
arrogated to themselves by the leaders of this party in its palmy 
days will find it hard to believe that Cowper had already been 
called upon by Mr. Newton to defend his removal from Olney. 
The various letters will be found in Southey’s second volume. 
Once later Newton attempted interference, when, after an attack 
of madness in 1787, Cowper took up his translation of Homer as 
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a mental anodyne. What had a Christian to do with a pagan 
poet ? Cowper, however, had the sense and courage to follow his 
own instinct in this matter. The ‘Homer’ was published in 
1791; and in that year Mrs. Unwin had a stroke of paralysis, 
and unhappily her mind decayed before her body. ‘She who had 
been so devoted became, as her mind failed, more exacting, and 
instead of supporting her partner drew him down.’ He fell again 
into hypochondria, sitting for a whole week silent and motionless, 
The story of his release from this apathy is singularly touching. 
The physician saw that no one but Mrs. Unwin could rouse him ; 
and the problem was how to induce her todo so. At last they 
prevailed with her to say it was a fine morning and she should like 
a walk. Cowper at once rose and placed her arm in his. 

It would be a sad task to follow closely the details of these 
last years. Lady Hesketh broke down in health, and could not 
pay her accustomed visits; but Cowper found a new and true 
friend in the poet Hayley. Hayley tried all possible expedients 
to rouse Cowper, even to procuring from distinguished people 
in town a round-robin expressing their sense of his great services 
tothe nation; and he induced the poor invalids to pay him a 
visit in Sussex, hoping to benefit them by change of scene. 
Both, however, had sunk too far. Finally the household was 
moved to Norfolk; but though the sound of the sea was for a 
time found soothing, the good effects were not maintained. 
Mrs. Unwin died in 1796; Cowper survived her by three years. 
His last poem, ‘The Castaway,’ founded upon an incident in 
Anson’s ‘ Voyages,’ is, when its meaning is realised, the most 
terrible of English lyrics : 

No voice divine the storm allay’d, 
No light propitious shone, 
When, snatch’d from all effectual aid, 
We perish’d, each alone: 
3ut I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he. 

The only consolation one has in thinking of Cowper’s long 
misery is that a madman cannot feel about things in the same 
way as a man in his senses. Words and ideas must have a 
different value to him. It would be impossible, for example, for 
& sane man who believed himself condemned to everlasting 
torment to pass from that topic, as he does in letters to Newton, 
to quite unimportant trifles, and to seek distraction from the 
thought in carpentering and painting in water-colours. 

Urpants Sy.van. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
WAR. 


* Since all that I can ever do for thee 
Is to do nothing, may’st thou never see, 
Never divine, the all that nothing costeth me!’ 


Ir is for kings to declare war, for nations to fight and pay, 
Napoleon III. declared war against Russia, and France fought 
side by side with England in the Crimea, not because the gayest 
and most tragic of nations had aught to gain, but to ensure an 
upstart emperor a place among the monarchs of Europe. And 
that strange alliance was merely one move in a long game played 
by a consummate intriguer—a game which began disastrously at 
Boulogne and ended disastrously at Sedan, and yet was the most 
daring and brilliant feat of European statesmanship that has 
been carried out since the adventurer’s great-uncle went to 
St. Helena. 

But no one knows why in July, 1870, Napoleon IIT. declared 
war against Germany. The secret of the greatest war of modem 
times lies buried in the Imperial mausoleum at Frognal. 

There is a sort of surprise which is caused by the sudden 
arrival of the long expected, and Germany experienced it in that 
hot midsummer, for there seemed to be no reason why war should 
break out at the moment. Shortly before, the Spanish Govern- 
ment had offered the crown to the hereditary Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern, and France, ever ready to see a grievance, found 
herself suited. But the hereditary prince declined that throne, 
and the incident seemed about to close. Then quite suddenly 
France made a demand, with reference to any possible recurrence 
of the same question, which Germany could not be expected to 
grant. It was an odd demand to make, and in a flash of thought 
the great German Chancellor saw that this meant war. Perhaps 
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he had been waiting for it. At all events, he was prepared for it, 
as were the silent soldier, von Roon, and the gentle tactician, von 
Moltke. These gentlemen were away for a holiday, but they 
returned, and, as history tells, had merely to fill in a few dates on 
already prepared documents. 

If France was not ready she thought herself so, and was at all 
events willing. Nay, she was so eager that she shouted when she 
should have held her tongue. And who shall say what the 
schemer of the Tuileries thought of it all behind that pleasant 
smile, those dull and sphinx-like eyes? He had always believed 
in his star, had always known that he was destined to be great; 
and now perhaps he knew that his star was waning—that the 
greatness was past. He made his preparations quietly. He was 
never a flustered man, this nephew of the greatest genius the 
world has seen. Did he not sit three months later in front of a 
cottage at Donchéry and impassively smoke cigarette after 
cigarette while waiting for Otto von Bismarck? He was a fatalist. 

‘The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on.’ 

And it must be remembered to his credit that he asked no 
man’s pity—a request as foolish to make for a fallen emperor as 
for the ordinary man who has, for instance, married in haste, and 
is given the leisure of a whole lifetime in which to repent. For 
the human heart is incapable of bestowing unadulterated pity: 
there must be some contempt in it. Ifthe fall of Napoleon III. 
was great, let it be remembered that few place themselves by 
their own exertions in a position to fall at all. 

The declaration of war was, on the whole, acclaimed in France ; 
for Frenchmen are, above all men, soldiers. Does not the whole 
world use French terms in the technicalities of warfare? The 
majority received the news as Lory de Vasselot received it. For 
a time he could only think that this was a great and glorious 
moment in his life. He hurried in to tell his father, but the 
count failed to rise to the occasion. 

‘War!’ he said. ‘Yes; there have been many in my time. 
They have not affected me—or my carnations.’ 

‘And I go to it to-night,’ announced Lory, watching his 
father with eyes suddenly grave and anxious. 

‘Ah!’ said the count, and made no further comment. 

Then, without pausing to consider his own motives, Lory 
hurried up to the Casa Perucca to tell the ladies there his great 
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news. He must, it seemed, tell somebody, and he knew no one 
else within reach, except perhaps the Abbé Susini, who did not 
pretend to be a Frenchman. 

‘Is it peace?’ asked Mademoiselle Brun, who, having seen 
him climbing the steep slope in the glaring sunshine, was waiting 
for him by the open side-door when he arrived there. 

He took her withered hand, and bowed over it as gallantly as 
if it had been soft and young. 

‘What do you mean ?’ he asked, looking at her curiously. 

‘Well, it seems that the Casa Perucca and the Chateau de 
Vasselot are not on visiting terms. We only call on each other 
with a gun.’ 

‘It is odd that you should have asked me that,’ said Lory, 
‘for it is not peace, but war.’ 

And as he looked at her, her face hardened, her steady eyes 
wavered for once. 

‘Ah!’ she said, her hands dropping sharply against her 
dingy black dress in a gesture of despair. ‘ Again!’ 

‘Yes, mademoiselle,’ answered Lory gently; for he had a 
quick intuition, and knew at a glance that war must have hurt 
this woman at one time of her life. 

She stood for a moment tapping the ground with her foot, 
looking reflectively across the valley. 

‘ Assuredly,’ she said, ‘Frenchwomen must be the bravest 
women in the world, or else there would never be a light heart 
in the whole country. Come, let us go in and tell Denise. It 
is Germany, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, mademoiselle. They have long wanted it, and we are 
obliging them at last. You look grave. It is not bad news I 
bring you, but good.’ 

‘Women like soldiers, but they hate war,’ said mademoiselle 
and walked on slowly in silence. 

After a pause, she turned and looked at him as if she were 
going to ask him a question, but checked herself. 

‘I almost did a foolish thing,’ she explained, seeing his glance 
of surprise, ‘I was going to ask you if you were going.’ 

‘ Ah, yes, I am going,’ he answered, with a laugh and a keen 
glance of excitement. ‘War is a necessary evil, mademoiselle, 
and assists promotion. Why should you hate it?’ 

‘Because we cannot interfere in it,’ replied Mademoiselle 
Brun, with a snap of the lips. ‘We shall find Denise in the 
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garden to the north of the house, picking green beans, Monsieur 
le Comte,’ continued Mademoiselle Brun, with a glance in his 
direction. 

‘Then I shall have time to help with the beans before I go to 
the war,’ answered Lory ; and they walked on in silence. 

The garden was but half cultivated—a luxuriant thicket of 
fruit and weed, of trailing vine and wild clematis. The air of it 
was heavy with a hundred scents, and, in the shade, was cool, and 
of a mossy odour rarely found in southern seas. 

They did not see Denise at first, and then suddenly she 
emerged at the other end of the weed-grown path where they 
stood. Lory hurried forward, hat in hand, and perceived that 
Denise made a movement as if to go back into the shadow, which 
was immediately restrained. 

Mademoiselle Brun did not follow Lory, but turned back 
towards the house. 

‘If they must quarrel,’ she said to herself, ‘they may do it 
without my assistance.’ 

And Denise seemed, indeed, ready to fall out with her neigh- 
bour, for she came towards him with heightened colour and a 
flash of annoyance in her eyes. 

‘I am sorry they put you to the trouble of coming out here,’ 
she said. 

‘Why, mademoiselle? Because I find you picking green 
beans ?’ 

‘No; not that. But one has one’s pride. This is my garden, 
Ikeep it! Look at it!’ And she waved her hand with a gesture 
of contempt. 

De Vasselot looked gravely round him. Then, after a pause, 
he made a movement of the deepest despair. 

‘Yes, mademoiselle,’ he said, with a great sigh, ‘it is a 
wilderness.’ 

‘ And now you are laughing at me.’ 

‘J, mademoiselle?’ And he faced her tragic eyes. 

‘You think I am a woman.’ 

De Vasselot spread out his hands in deprecation, as if, this 
time, she had hit the mark. 

‘Yes,’ he said slowly. 

‘I mean, you think we are only capable of wearing pretty 
clothes and listening to pretty speeches, and that anything else 
is beyond our grasp altogether.’ 

30—5 
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‘Nothing in the world, mademoiselle, is beyond your grasp, 
except —he paused and looked round him—‘ except a spade, 
perhaps, and that is what this garden wants.’ 

They were very grave about it, and sat down on a rough seat 
built by Mattei Perucca, who had come there in the hot weather, 

‘Then what is to be done?’ said Denise simply. 

For the French—the most intellectually subtle people of 
the world—have a certain odd simplicity which seems to have 
survived all the changes and chances of monarchy, republic, and 
empire. 

‘I do not quite know. Have you not a man?’ 

‘I have: nobody, except a decrepit old man, who is half an 
imbecile,’ said Denise, with a short laugh. ‘I get my provisions 
surreptitiously by the hand of Madame Andrei. No one else 
comes near the Casa. We are in a state of siege. I dare not 
go into Olmeta; but I am holding on because you advised me 
not to sell.’ 

‘I, mademoiselle ?’ 

‘Yes; in Paris. Have you forgotten ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Lory slowly—‘no; I have not forgotten. But 
no one takes my advice—indeed, no one asks it—except about a 
horse. They think I know about a horse.’ And Lory smiled to 
himself at the thought of his proud position. 

‘But you surely meant what you said?’ asked Denise. 

‘Oh yes. But you honour me too much by taking my opinion 
thus seriously without question, mademoiselle.’ 

Denise was looking at him with her clear searching eyes, 
rather veiled by a suggestion of disappointment. 

‘I thought—I thought you seemed so decided, so sure of 
your own opinion,’ she said doubtfully. 

De Vasselot was silent for a moment; then he turned to her 
quickly, impulsively, confidentially. 

‘Listen,’ he said. I will tell you the truth. I said “ Don’t 
sell.” I say “Don’t sell” still. And I have not a shred of 
reason for doing so. There!’ 

Denise was not a person who was easily led. She laughed 
at the stern strong Mademoiselle Brun to her face, and treated 
her opinion with a gay contempt. She had never yet been 
led. 

‘No,’ she said, and seemed ready to dispense with reasons. 
‘You will not sell, yourself?’ she said, after a pause. 
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‘No; [ cannot sell,’ he said quickly; and she remembered 
his answer long afterwards. 

After a pause he explained further. 

‘I tell you frankly,’ he said earnestly, for he was always either 
very earnest or very gay—‘I tell you frankly, when we both 
received an offer to buy, I thought there must be some reason 
why the places are worth buying, but I have found none.’ 

He paused, and, looking round, remembered that this also was 
his, and did not belong to Denise at all, who claimed it, and held 
it with such a high hand. 

‘As Corsica at present stands, Perucca and Vasselot are 
valueless, mademoiselle. I claim the honour of being in the 
same boat with you. And if the empire falls—bonjour la 
pain!’ 

And he sketched a grand upheaval with a wave of his two 
hands in the air. 

‘ But why should the empire fall ?’ asked Denise sharply. 

‘Ah, but I have the head of a sparrow!’ cried Lory, and 
he smote himself grievously on the forehead. ‘I forgot to tell 
you the very thing that I came to tell you. Which is odd, for 
until I came into this garden I could think of nothing else. 
I was ready to shout it to the trees. War has been declared, 
mademoiselle.’ 

‘War!’ said Denise; and she drew in one whistling breath 
through her teeth, as one may who has been burnt by contact 
with heated metal, and sat looking straight in front of her. 
‘When do you go, Monsieur le Comte ?’ she asked, in a steady 
voice, after a moment. 

‘To-night.’ 

He rose and stood before her, looking at the tangled garden 
with a frown. 

‘Ah!’ he said, with a sudden laugh, ‘if the emperor had only 
consulted me, he would not have done it just yet. I want to go, 
of course, for I am a soldier. But I do not want to gonow. I 
should have liked to see things more settled here in Olmeta. 
If the empire falls, mademoiselle, you must return to France; 
remember that. I should have liked to have offered you my poor 
assistance; but I cannot—I must go. There are others, how- 
ever. There is Mademoiselle Brun, with a man’s heart in that 
little body. And there is the Abbé Susini. Yes; you can trust him 
as you can trust a little English fighting terrier. Tell him—— 
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No; I will tell him. He is a Vasselot, mademoiselle, but I shall 
make him a Perucca.’ 

He held out his hand gaily to say good-bye. 

‘And—stay! Will you write to me if you want me, made- 
moiselle? I may be able to get to you.’ 

Denise did not answer for a moment. Then she looked 
him straight in the eyes, as was her wont with men and women 
alike. 

‘Yes,’ she said. 

A few minutes later, Mademoiselle Brun came into the 
garden. She looked round, but saw no one. Approaching the 
spot where she had left Denise, she found the basket with a few 
beans in it, and Denise’s gloves lying there. She kuew that Lory 
had gone, but still she could see Denise nowhere. There were a 
hundred places in the garden where any who did not wish to be 
discovered could find concealment. 

Mademoiselle Brun took up the basket and continued to pick 
the French beans. 

‘My poor child! my poor child!’ she muttered twice, with a 
hard face. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GOSSIP, 


‘Cupid is a casuist, 

A mystic, and a cabalist. 

Can your lurking thought surprise, 
And interpret your device?’ 


Tat which has been taken by the sword must be held by the 
sword. In Corsica the blade is sheathed, but it has never yet 
been laid aside. The quick events of July thrust this sheathed 
weapon into the hand of Colonel Gilbert, who, as he himself had 
predicted, was left behind in the general exodus. 

‘If you are placed in command at Bastia, how many, or how 
few, men will suffice?’ asked the civil authority, who was laid on 
the shelf by the outbreak of war. 

And Colonel Gilbert named what appeared to be an absurd 
minimum. 

‘We must think of every event; things may go badly, the 
fortune of war may turn against us.’ 
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‘ Still I can do it,’ answered the colonel. 
‘The empire may fall, and then Corsica will blaze up like 
tow.’ 

‘Still I can do it,’ repeated the colonel. 

It is the natural instinct of man to strike while his blood is 
up, and the national spirit on either side of the Rhine was all for 
immediate action. The leaders themselves were anxious to 
begin, so that they might finish before the winter. So the pre- 
parations were pushed forward in Germany with a methodical 
haste, a sane and deliberate foresight. In France it was more a 
question of sentiment—the invincibility of French arms, the 
heroism of French soldiers, the Napoleonic legend. But while 
these abstract aids to warfare may make a good individual 
soldier of that untidy little man in the red trousers, who has, in 
his time, overrun all Europe, it will not move great armies or 
organise a successful campaign. For the French soldier must 
have some one to fight for—some one towering man in whom he 
trusts, who can turn to good account some of the best fighting 
material the human race has yet produced. And Napoleon III. 
was not such a man. 

It is almost certain that he counted on receiving assistance 
from Austria or Italy, and when this was withheld, the disease- 
stricken, suffering man must assuredly have realised that his star 
was sinking. He had made the mistake of putting off this great 
war too long. He should have fought it years earlier, before the 
Prussians had made sure of those steady grumbling Bavarians, 
who bore the brunt of all the fighting, before his own hand was 
faltering at the helm, and the face of God was turned away from 
the Napoleonic dynasty. 

The emperor was no tactician, but he knew the human heart. 
He knew that at any cost France must lead off with a victory, not 
only for the sake of the little man in the red trousers, but to 
impress watching Europe, and perhaps snatch an ally from 
among the hesitating Powers. And the result was Saarbriick. 
The news of it filtered through to Colonel Gilbert, who was now 
quartered in the grey picturesque Watrin barracks at Bastia, 
which jut out between the old harbour and the plain of Biguglia. 
The colonel did not believe half of it. It is always safe to 
subtract from good news. But he sat down at once and wrote 
to Denise Lange. He had not seen her, had not communicated 
with her, since he had asked her to marry him and she had refused. 
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He was old enough to be her father. He had asked her to marry 
him because she would not sell Perucca, and he wanted that 
estate ; which was not the right motive, but it is the usual one 
with men who are past the foolishness of youth—that foolishness 
which is better than all the wisdom of the ages. 

From having had nothing to do, Colonel Gilbert found him- 
self thrown into a whirl of work, or what would have been a whirl 
with a man less calm and placid. Very much at ease, in white 
linen clothes, he sat in his room in the bastion, and transacted 
the affairs of his command with a leisurely good nature which 
showed his complete grasp of the situation. 

With regard to Denise, this middle-aged cynical Frenchman 
grasped the situation also. He was slowly and surely falling in 
love with her. And she herself had given him the first push 
down that facile descent when she had refused to be his wife. 

‘ Mademoiselle,’ he wrote, ‘to quarrel is, I suppose, in the air 
of Corsica, and when we parted at your gate some time ago I am 
afraid I left you harbouring a feeling of resentment against me, 
At this time, and in the adverse days that I foresee must in- 
evitably be in store for France, none can afford to part with 
friends who by any means can preserve them. In our respective 
positions, you and I must rise above small differences of opinion; 
and I place myself unreservedly at your service. I write to tell 
you that I have this morning good news from France. We have 
won asmall victory at Saarbriick. So far, so good. But, in case 
of a reverse, there is only too much reason to fear that internal 
disturbances will arise in France, and consequently in this un- 
fortunate island. It is, therefore, my duty to urge upon you the 
necessity of quitting Perucca without delay. If you will not 
consent to leave the island, come at all events into Bastia, where, 
at a few minutes’ notice, I shall be able to place you in a position 
of safety. I trust I am not one who is given to exaggerating 
danger. Ask Mademoiselle Brun, who has known me since, as a 
young man, I had the privilege of serving under your father, a 
general who had the gift of drawing out from those about him 
such few soldierly qualities as they might possess.’ 

Denise received this letter by post the next morning, and, 
after reading it twice, handed it to Mademoiselle Brun, who was 
much too wise a woman to ask for an explanation of those parts 
of it which she did not comprehend. Indeed, she was manlike 
enough to pass on with an unimpaired understanding to the 
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second part of the letter, whereas most women would have been 
so consumed by curiosity as to be unable to give more than half 
their mind to the colonel’s further news. 

‘ And ?” inquired mademoiselle—a Frenchwoman’s way 
of asking a thousand questions in one. Mademoiselle Brun 
knew all the conversational tricks that serve to economise 
words. 

‘It is all based upon supposition,’ said the erstwhile mathe- 
matical instructress of the school in the Rue du Cherche-Midi. 
‘It will be time enough to arrive at a decision when the reverse 
comes. The Count de Vasselot or the Abbé Susini will, no 
doubt, warn us in time.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mademoiselle Brun. 

‘ But, if you like, I will write to the Count de Vasselot,’ said 
Denise, in the voice of one making a concession. 

Mademoiselle Brun thought deeply before replying. It is so 
easy to take a wrong turning at the cross-roads of life, and as- 
suredly Denise stood at a carrefour now. 

‘Yes,’ said mademoiselle at length; ‘it would be well to do 
that.’ 

And Denise went away to write the letter that Lory had 
asked for in case ‘she wanted him. She did not show it to 
Mademoiselle Brun, but went out and posted it herself in the 
little square box, painted white, affixed to the white wall on the 
high road, and just within sight of Olmeta. When she returned 
she went into the garden again, where she spent so great a part 
of these hot days that her face was burnt toa healthy brown, 
which was in keeping with her fearless eyes and carriage. 
Mademoiselle Brun, on the other hand, spent most of her days 
indoors, divining perhaps that Denise had of late fallen into an 
unconscious love of solitude. 

Denise returned to the house at luncheon-time, entered by the 
window, and caught Mademoiselle Brun hastily shutting an atlas. 

‘I was wondering,’ she said, ‘where Saarbriick might be, and 
whether any one we know had time to get there before the 
battle.’ 

ey 

‘But Colonel Gilbert will tell us.’ 

‘Colonel Gilbert?’ inquired Denise, turning rather sharply. 

‘Yes, I think he will come to-day or to-morrow.’ 

And Mademoiselle Brun was right. In the full heat of the 
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afternoon the great bell at the gate gave forth a single summons ; 
for the colonel was always gentle in his ways. 

‘I made an opportunity,’ he said, ‘to escape from the barracks 
this hot day.’ 

‘But he looked cool enough, and greeted Denise with his usual 
leisurely friendly bow. His manner conveyed, better than any 
words, that she need feel no uneasiness on his account, and could 
treat him literally at his word, as a friend. 

‘In order to tell you, with all reserve, the good news,’ he 
continued. 

‘With all reserve!’ echoed Mademoiselle Brun. 

‘Good news in a French newspaper, Mademoiselle 
Aud he finished with a gesture eloquent of the deepest distrust. 

‘I was wondering,’ said Mademoiselle Brun, speaking slowly, 
and in a manner that demanded for the time the colonel’s un- 
divided attention, ‘whether our friend the Count de. Vasselot 
could have been at Saarbriick.’ 

‘The Count de Vasselot !’ said Colonel Gilbert, with an air of 
friendly surprise. ‘ Has he quitted his beloved chateau? He is 
so attached to that old house, you know.’ 

‘He has joined his regiment,’ replied Mademoiselle Brun, 
upon whom the burden of the conversation fell; for Denise had 
gone to the open window, and was closing the shutters against 
the sun. 

‘Ah! Then I can tell you that he was not at Saarbriick. 
The count’s regiment is not in that part of the country. I was 
forgetting that he was a soldier. He is, by the way, your nearest 
neighbour.’ 

The colonel rose as he spoke, and went to the window—not to 
that where Denise was standing, but to the other, of which the 
sun-blinds were only half closed. 

‘You can, of course, see the chateau from here?’ he said 
musingly. 

‘Yes,’ answered Mademoiselle Brun, with an uneasy glance. 

What was Colonel Gilbert going to say ? 

He stood for a moment looking down into the valley, while 
Denise and Mademoiselle Brun waited. 

‘And you have perceived nothing that would seem to confirm 
the gossip current regarding your—enemy ?’ he asked, with a 
good-natured deprecatory laugh. 

‘What gossip?’ asked mademoiselle bluntly. 
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The colonel shrugged his shoulders without looking round. 

‘Oh,’ he answered, ‘one does not believe all one hears. 
Besides, there are many who think that in such a remote spot 
as Corsica it is not necessary to observe the ordinary—what shall 
I say ?—etiquette of society.’ 

He laughed uneasily, and spread out his kands as if, for his 
part, he would rather dismiss the subject. But Mademoiselle 
Brun could be frankly feminine at times. 

‘What is the gossip to which you refer?’ she asked again. 

‘Oh, I do not believe a word of it—though I myself have seen. 
Well, mademoiselle—you will excuse my frankness ?—they say 
there is some one in the chateau—-some one whom the count 
wishes to conceal, you understand.’ 

‘Ah!’ said mademoiselle, indifferently. 

Denise said nothing. She was looking out of the window 
with a face as hard as the face of Mademoiselle Brun. She looked 
at her watch, seemed to make a quick mental calculation, and 
then turned and spoke to Colonel Gilbert with steady smiling 
eyes. 

‘You have not told us your war news yet,’ she said. 

So he told them what he knew, which, as a matter of fact, did 
not amount to much. Then he took his leave, and rode home in 
the cool of the evening—a solitary brooding man, who had missed 
his way somehow early on the road of life, and Jacked perhaps the 
strength of mind to go back and try again. 

Denise said good-bye to him in the same friendly spirit which 
he had inaugurated. She was standing with her back to the 
window from which she had looked down on to the chateau of 
Vasselot while Colonel Gilbert related his idle gossip respecting 
that house. And Mademoiselle Brun, who remembered such 
trifles, noted that she never looked out of that window again, 
but avoided it as one would avoid a cupboard where there is a 
skeleton. 

Denise, who consulted her watch again so soon as the colonel 
had left, wrote another letter, which she addressed in an open 
envelope to the postmaster at Marseilles, and enclosed a number 
of stamps. She went out on to the high-road, and waited there 
in the shade of the trees for the diligence, which would pass at 
four o’clock on its way to Bastia. 

The driver of the diligence, like many who are on the road and 
have but a passing glimpse of many men and many things, was a 
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good-natured man, and willingly charged himself with Denise’s 
commission. For that which she had enclosed was not a letter, 
but a telegram to be despatched from Marseilles on the arrival of 
the mail steamer there. It was addressed to Lory de Vasselot at 
the Cercle Militaire in Paris, and contained the words— 

‘Please return unopened the letter posted to-day.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
WAR. 


‘When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive.’ 


‘THEN,’ said the Baroness de Mélide, ‘I shall go down to St. 
Germain en Pré, and say my prayers.’ And she rang the bell for 
her carriage. 

On all great occasions in life, the Baroness de Mélide had 
taken her overburdened heart in a carriage and pair to St. 
Germain en Pré. For she had always had a carriage and pair 
for the mere ringing of a bell ever since her girlhood, when the 
Baron de Mélide had, with much assistance from her, laid his 
name and fortune at her feet. When-she had helped him to ask 
her to be his wife, she had ordered the carriage thus, as she was 
ordering it now in the month of August, 1870, on being told by 
her husband that the battle of Worth had been _—* and lost, 
and that Lory de Vasselot was safe. 

‘The Madeleine is nearer,’ suggested the baron, a large man, 
with a vacant face which concealed a very mine of common sense, 
‘and you could give me a lift as far as the club.’ 

‘The Madeleine is all very well for a wedding or a funeral 
or a great public festivity of any sort,’ said the baroness, with a 
harmless light manner of talking of grave subjects which is a 
closed book to the ordinary stolid British mind; ‘ but when one 
has a prayer, there is nowhere like St. Germain en Pré, which is 
old and simple and dirty, so that one feels like a poor woman. I 
shall put on an old dress.’ 

She looked at her husband with a capable nod, as if to convey 
the comforting assurance that he could leave this matter entirely 
to her. 

‘Yes,’ said the baron; ‘do as you will.’ 
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Which permission the world was pleased to consider superfluous 
in the present marital case. 

‘It is,’ he said, ‘the occasion for a prayer; and say a word 
for France. And Lory is safe—one of very, very few survivors. 
Remember that in your prayers, ma mie, and remember me.’ 

‘I will see about it,’ answered the baroness. ‘If I have time, 
I will perhaps put in a word for one who is assuredly a great 
stupid—no name mentioned, you understand.’ 

So the Baroness de Mélide went to the gloomy old church of 
her choice, and sent up an incoherent prayer, such as were arising 
from all over France at this time. On returning by the Boulevard 
St. Germain, she met a friend, a woman whose husband had fallen 
at Weissembourg, who gave her more news from the front. The 
streets were crowded and yet idle. The men stood apart in 
groups, talking in a low voice: the women stood apart and 
watched them—for it is only in times of peace that the women 
manage France. 

The baroness went home, nervous, ill at ease. She hardly 
noticed that the door was held open by a maid-servant. The men 
had all gone out for news—some to enrol themselves in the 
National Guard. She went up to the drawing-room, and there, 
seated at her writing-table with his back turned towards her, was 
Lory de Vasselot. All the brightness had gone from his uniform. 
He turned as she entered the room. 

‘Mon Dieu!’ she said, ‘ what is it ?’ 

‘ What is what ?’ he answered gravely. 

‘Why, your face,’ said the baroness. Look—look at it!’ She 
took him by the arm, and turned him towards a mirror half hidden 
in hothouse flowers. ‘Look!’ she cried again. ‘Mon Dieu! it is 
a tragedy, your face. What is it?’ 

Lory shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I was at Worth,’ he explained, ‘two days ago. I suppose 
Worth will be written for life in the face of every Frenchman who 
was there. They were three to one. They are three to one 
wherever we turn.’ 

He sat down again at the writing-table, and the baroness 
stood behind him. 

‘ And this is war,’ she said, tapping slowly on the carpet with 
her foot. 

She laid her hand on his shoulder, and, noting a quick move- 
ment of withdrawal, glanced down. 
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‘Ach!’ she exclaimed, in a whisper, as she drew back. 

The shoulder and sleeve of his tunic were stained a deep 
brown. The gold lace was green in places and sticky. In an odd 
silence she unbuttoned her glove, and laid it quietly aside. 

‘It seems, mon ami, that we have only been playing at life up 
to now,’ she said after a pause. 

And Lory did not answer her. He had several letters lying 
before him, and had taken up his pen again. 

‘What brings you to Paris?’ asked the baroness suddenly. 

‘The emperor,’ he answered. ‘It is a queer story, and I can 
tell you part of it. After Worth, I was given a staff appointment 
—and why? Because my occupation was gone; I had no men 
left.’ With a quick gesture he described the utter annihilation 
of his troop. ‘And I was sent into Metz with despatches. While 
I was still there—judge of my surprise!—the emperor sent for 
me. You knowhim. He was sitting at a table, and looked a big 
man. Afterwards, when he stood up, I saw he was small. He 
bowed as I entered the room—for he is polite even to the meanest 
private of a line regiment—and as he bowed he winced. Even 
that movement gave him pain. And then he smiled, with an 
effort. “ Monsieur de Vasselot,” he said; and I bowed. “A 
Corsican,” he went on. “Yes, sire.” Then he took up a pen, 
and examined it. He wanted something to look at, though he 
might safely have looked at me. He could look any man in the 
face at any time, for his eyes tell no tales. They are dull and 
veiled ; you know them, for you have spoken to him often.’ 

‘Yes; and I have seen the great snake at the Jardin d’Accli- 
matation,’ answered the Baroness de Mélide quietly. 

‘Then,’ continued Lory, ‘still looking at the pen, he spoke 
slowly, as if he had thought it all out before I entered the room. 
‘* When my uncle fell upon evil times he naturally turned to his 
fellow-countrymen.” ‘Yes, sire.” ‘ I donot know you, Monsieur 
de Vasselot, but I know your name. I am going to trust you 
entirely. I want you to go to Paris for me.”’ 

‘And that is all you are going to tell me?’ said the 
baroness. 

‘ That is all I can tell you. Whatever he may be, he is more 
than a brave man—he isa stoic. I arrived an hour ago, and 
went to the club for my letters, but I did not dare to go in, 
because it is evident that I am from the front. Look at my 
clothes. That is why I come here and present myself before you 
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as Iam. I must beg your hospitality for a few hours and the run 
of your writing-table.’ 

The baroness nodded her head repeatedly as she looked at him. 
It was not only from his gold-laced uniform that the brightness 
had gone, but from himself. His manner was abrupt. He was 
almost stern. This, again, was war. 

‘You know that now, as always, our house is yours,’ she 
said quietly; for it is not all light hearts that have nothing 
in them. 

Then, being a practical Frenchwoman—and there is no more 
practical being in the world—she rang for luncheon. 

‘One sees,’ she said, ‘that you are hungry. One must eat 
though empires fall.’ 

‘Ah !’ said Lory, turning sharply to look at her. ‘You talk 
like that in Paris, do you ?’ 

‘In the streets, my cousin, they speak plainer language than 
that. But Henri will tell you what they are saying on the pave- 
ment. I have sent for him to the club to come home to luncheon. 
He forgives me much, that poor man, but he would never forgive 
me if I did not tell him that you were in Paris.’ 

‘Thank you,’ answered Lory. ‘I shall be glad to see him. 
There are things which he ought to know, which I cannot tell 
you.’ 

‘You think I am not discreet,’ said the baroness, slowly draw- 
ing the pins from her smart hat. 

Lory looked up at her with a laugh, which was perhaps what she 
wanted, for there is no cunning like the cunning of a woman who 
seeks to charm a man from one humour to another. And when 
the baroness had first seen Lory, she thought that his heart was 
broken—by Worth. 

‘You are beautiful, but not discreet,’ he answered. 

‘That is the worst of men,’ she said reflectively, as she laid 
her hat aside—‘ they always want an impossible combination.’ 

She looked back at him over her shoulder and laughed, for she 
saw that she was gaining her point. The quiet of this luxurious 
house, her own personality, the subtle domesticity of her action 
in taking off her hat in his presence—all these were soothing to a 
mind rasped and torn by battle and defeat. But there was some- 
thing yet which she had not grasped, and she knew it. She 
glanced at the letters on the table before him. As if the thought 
were transmitted across the room to him, Lory took up an open 
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telegram, and read it with a puzzled face. He half turned towards 
her as if about to speak, but closed his lips again. 

‘Yes,’ said the baroness lightly. ‘What is it ?’ 

‘It is,” he explained, after a pause, ‘that I have had so little 
to do with women.’ 

‘ Except me, mon cousin,’ said the baroness, coming nearer to 
the writing-table. 

‘Except you, ma cousine,’ he answered, turning in his chair 
and taking her hand. 

He glanced up at her with eyes that would appear to the 
ordinary British mind to express a passionate devotion, eminently 
French and thrilling and terrible, but which really reflected only 
a very honest and brotherly affection. For a Frenchman never 
hates or loves as much as he thinks he does. 

‘ Well,’ said the baroness practically, ‘ what is it ?’ 

‘ At the club,’ explained Lory, ‘I found a letter and a tele- 
gram from Corsica.’ 

‘Both from Denise?’ asked the baroness, rather bluntly. 

‘Both from Mademoiselle Lange. See how things hinge upon 
a trifling chance—how much, we cannot tell! I happened to open 
the telegram first, and it told me to return the letter un- 
opened.’ 

As he spoke, he handed her the grey sheet upon which were 
pasted the narrow blue paper ribbons bearing the text. The 
baroness read the message slowly and carefully. She glanced 
over the paper, down at his head, with a little wise smile full of 
contempt for his limited male understanding. 

‘ And the letter ?’ she inquired. 

He showed her a sealed envelope addressed by himself to 
Denise at Perucca. She took it up and turned it over slowly. 
It was stamped and ready for the post. She then threw it down 
with a short laugh. 

‘I was thinking,’ she explained, ‘of the difference between 
men and women. A woman would have filled a cup with boiling 
water and laid that letter upon it. It is quite easy. Why, we 
were taught it at the convent school! You could have opened 
the letter and read it, and then closed it again and returned it. 
By that simple subterfuge you would have known the contents, 
and would still have had the credit for doing as you were told. 
And I think three women out of five would have done it, and the 
whole five would have wanted to do it. Ah! you may laugh. 
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You do not know what wretches we are compared with men— 
compared especially with some few of them ; with a Baron Henri 
de Mélide or a Count de Vasselot—who are honourable men, my 
cousin.’ 

She touched him lightly on the shoulder with one finger, 
and then turned away to look with thoughtful eyes out of the 
window. 

‘I wonder what is in that letter,’ said Lory, returning to his 
pen. 

The baroness turned on her heel and looked at him with her 
contemptuous smile again. 

‘Oh,’ she said carelessly, ‘she was probably in a difficulty, 
which solved itself after the letter was posted. Or she was afraid 
of something, and found that her fears were unnecessary. That 
is all, no doubt.’ 

There is, it appears, an esprit de sexe which prevents women 
from giving each other away. 

‘So you merely placed the letter in an envelope and are re- 
turning it, thus, without comment?’ inquired the baroness. 

Yes,’ answered Lory, who was writing a letter now. 

And his cousin stood looking at him with an amused and yet 
tender smile in her gay eyes. She remained silent until he had 
finished. 

‘There,’ he said, taking an envelope and addressing it 
hurriedly, ‘that is done. It is to the Abbé Susini at Olmeta; 
and it contains some of those things, my cousin, that I cannot 
tell you.’ 

‘Do you think I care, said the baroness, ‘for your stupid 
politics? Do you think any woman cares for politics who has 
found some stupid man to care for her? There is my stupid in 
the street—on his new horse.’ 

In a moment Lory was at the window. 

‘A new horse,’ he said earnestly. ‘I did not know that. 
Why did you not tell me ?’ 

‘ We were talking of empires,’ replied the baroness. ‘By the 
way, she added, in after-thought, ‘is our good friend Colonel 
Gilbert in Corsica ?’ 

‘Yes—he is at Bastia.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the baroness, looking reflectively at Denise’s tele- 
gram, which she still held in her hand, ‘I thought he was.’ 

Then that placid man, the Baron Henri de Mélide, came 
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into the room, and shook hands in the then novel English fashion, 
looking at his lifelong friend with a dull and apathetic eye. 

‘From the frontier?’ he inquired. 

Lory laughed curtly. He had returned from that Last 
Frontier, where each one of us shall inevitably be asked ‘si 
monsieur a quelque chose & déclarer.’ 

‘I shall give you ten minutes for your secrets, and then 
luncheon will be ready,’ said the baroness, quitting the room. 

And Lory told his friend those things which were not for a 
woman’s hearing. 

At luncheon both men were suspiciously cheerful; and, 
doubtless, their companion read them like open books. Imme- 
diately after coffee Lory took his leave. 

‘I leave Paris to-night, he said, with his old cheerfulness, 
‘This war is not over yet. We have not the shadow of a chance 
of winning but we shall perhaps be able to show the world that 
France can still fight.’ 

Which prophecy assuredly came true. 


(To be continued.) 











